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M SNOWDEN fluttered the dovecotes with a 








vengeance on Wednesday night. It is dis- 

agreeable to be warned of a heavy Budget 
deficit, to be told that British credit is endangered and 
that ** sacrifices from all ’’ are needed. For the Labour 
Party it is staggering to hear a Socialist leader calling 
for a halt in the improvement of the lot of the workers. 
But what does it mean? How exactly are the sacrifices 
to be distributed? There will presumably be some 
cutting of unemployment benefit. There may be a 
cutting of Cabinet Ministers’ salaries—which, whatever 
value it might have as a gesture, would be a bagatelle 
as a public saving. And what then? There will be no 
“luxury schemes,”’ it is said—and luxury schemes may 
include education and agricultural Bills, as well as pro- 
posals for spending money on productive work. If 
Mr. Snowden is thinking like that, he is thinking 
deplorably. But the Conservatives on their side are 
uneasy about the prospect of new taxes. The Chancellor 
declared himself against increases of taxation that would 
fall on industry. Does this rule out any raising of the 
income tax or surtax or death duties? According to 
Mr. Snowden’s own declarations in the past, it need 
hot, and in our opinion it certainly should not. It will 
be a monstrous form of economy if the poor—with 
reduced wages, reduced benefits and hampered social 
services—are to bear the main part of the burden. 

* * * 


The details of the plan laid by Mr. Theodore before 
the Australian Premiers have not yet been published ; 
and attention has been temporarily diverted from this 
by the startling proposals put forward by Mr. Lang. 


reduce internal interest payments, and to declare a 
complete moratorium on external debts. Mr. Theodore, 
if we understand him aright, wants by the issue of 
additional credits in aid of productive enterprise to 
raise the Australian price level to what it was two years 
ago, without any repudiation, temporary or permanent, 
of the country’s debts. The difficulty which he has to 
face is, of course, that no manipulation of the internal 
currency can affect the volume of debts owed in other 
currencies. Australia has always a large adverse balance 
to meet on external account. She has met this in the 
past by fresh borrowing; but now she cannot borrow, 
and her ability to meet old debts has been seriously 
affected by the heavy fall in the values of the goods 
which she chiefly exports. Mr. Lang would cut the 
knot by a simple refusal to pay. Mr. Theodore hopes 
to untie it by stimulating home production. The 
Treasury experts wish to untie it by drastic internal 
economies, largely at the expense of wages. Mr. 
Theodore’s plan, as well as Mr. Lang’s, appears to 
involve a departure from the gold standard, since it 
includes a rise in prices above the world level. 


* * * 


Whatever conclusions may be reached by the Joint 
Committee now sitting on East Africa, one can predict 
with some confidence that they will not be favourable 
to ** closer union.’’ There has always been a danger 
that a scheme of closer union between the three terri- 
tories, however carefully devised, might mean, not the 
reform of methods in Kenya but the bedevilment of the 
comparatively excellent administration of Uganda and 
Tanganyika. On the legal side the fact that Tanganyika 
is mandated territory was an obstacle from the first, and 
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expert opinion both in this country and at Geneva has 
been dubious whether the safeguards laid down in the 
Government’s White Paper were actually such as to 
satisfy the Permanent Mandates Commission. In Ger- 
many, where there is a body of opinion which still hopes 
—with the unexpected support of Lord Rothermere—to 
regain her pre-war colonies, ‘‘ closer union,’’ which 
seemed likely to mean the practical absorption of what 
was once German East Africa into the British Empire, 
has been anathema from the first. And the pronounce- 
ments of Kenya settlers, who do not hide their intention 
of ruling unhindered over the whole of East Africa, 
underline both the practical and the legal danger. 
Closer union becomes an even more remote possibility, 
and the Joint Committee is likely to find itself increas- 
ingly concerned with the problem of Kenya, not as the 
centre of closer union but as a turbulent colony. One 
solution which it would at least do well to consider is the 
making of the native reserves into a Protectorate under 
a separate administration. 
* * * 


A royal decree ordering a general election in Spain 
on March 1st for the Chamber, and on March 15th for 
the Senate, was issued last Sunday, and with it another 
decree restoring civic liberties and removing the press 
censorship. It is said that the Spanish newspapers have 
contained more news in the last three or four days than 
in the whole of the previous eight years. The return 
to constitutionalism after the long spell of dictatorship 
is, of course, welcome. It would have been still more 
welcome—to the democratic parties at any rate—if the 
restrictions had been taken off a little earlier. Three 
weeks is not too generous an allowance of time for the 
organisation of an election campaign. It is possible 
that there will be some disturbance; for the Republi- 
cans and Socialists intend to abstain from the polls but 
not from agitation, and their agitation is not likely to 
be lukewarm. The other parties—Liberals, Liberal- 
Conservatives, Catalan Regionalists and a number of 
smaller groups—are nominating their candidates. 
Their policies and programmes are awaited with 
interest in the country, and with some little anxiety, 
no doubt, by General Berenguer and the King. 


* * * 


Last week we drew attention to the improved position 
of the Briining cabinet in Germany. During the present 
week the improvement has continued, and in inducing 
the Reichstag to accept a series of measures aimed 
against the obstructionist methods of the Nazis and the 
Communists, the Government has not only added to 
its own prestige, but also done much to restore confi- 
dence in the efficiency of the parliamentary machine. 
The new measures, by limiting the length of speeches 
in the Reichstag and by withdrawing some of the 
privileges of immunity, which hitherto have enabled 
members of Parliament to conduct under their own 
names the most subversive and even treasonable 
propaganda in the press, have been welcomed by the 
great majority of Germans. They are, in effect, the 
best counter to the fatuous tactics by which in recent 
months the Nazis and the Communists have reduced 
the Reichstag to the level of a bear-garden. To show 
their disapproval of these “ restrictions of parliamentary 
liberty,”’ the Nazis made a dramatic exit from the 
Reichstag, and will not return until a new opportunity 
of discomfiting their opponents arises. They can 
hardly pose, however, as the champions of parliamentary 
liberty without making themselves ridiculous, and for 
the moment the honours are with Dr. Briining. He is 
not yet out of the wood, but he has one great 
advantage. He has been able to assume the offensive. 


ee 


While the Reichstag has been putting its house jp 
order, the Polish Sejm has been the scene of the liveliest 
disorder, culminating a few days ago in a free fight 
between the Opposition and the Government bloc. The 
trouble began over the debate on the budget of the 
Ministry of War, which gave the Opposition a chance 
of a personal attack on Marshal Pilsudski. This was 
countered by a Government deputy, who strove to 
restore peace by extolling the Marshal’s services jn 
re-establishing the independence of Poland. The 
mention of independence in connection with Pilsudskj 
was too much for the Opposition, and, when a deputy 
declared that at one moment during the war it was 
** touch and go ” whether Pilsudski and his legionaries 
would not enter the service of Germany, the storm 
broke. The Government’s supporters hurled them- 
selves on the Opposition, and primitive boxing and 
face-slapping made a thrilling spectacle. One deputy 
tried to draw a revolver, but fortunately was ejected. 
In spite of the huge majority which he obtained at the 
recent general election—or perhaps because of the 
methods by which that majority was obtained—the 
Marshal has not succeeded in getting a docile Sejm. 


* * * 


That bluff soldier, General Critchley, is showing a 
very proper spirit at East Islington. Nothing will 
deter him—certainly not the persuasive oratory of 
Miss Cazalet, which induced his predecessor to withdraw 
from the contest, certainly not the interruptions of the 
Baldwinites, who follow him round denying, with some 
show of reason, that he is, as he asserts, ** the Conser- 
vative candidate.”’ He reiterates his intention of 
staying the course, unlike other Empire candidates, 
right up ‘‘ to polling day.’’ General opinion adds that 
he is unlikely, in any case, to stay longer in East 
Islington. In the meantime he introduces an element 
of embarrassing frankness which might otherwise be 
lacking. He is not one of those niggling fellows who 
examine a programme closely before advocating it— 
an obvious advantage in the case of an apostle of 
Empire Free Trade. ‘‘ I’m a great believer,’’ he 
said, “in making a mistake, so long as it is a big 
one. A big mistake is worth more than a penny 
success.”’ Fortunately then for the Labour candidate 
General Critchley is not in the least troubled by the 
Baldwinites, who declare that his presence in East 
Islington is the biggest mistake of all. Meanwhile the 
Tory dissensions have broken out in another place. 
Sir Rennell Rodd, who was preparing to retire from 
Marylebone, has been forced to stand fast for the 
moment, because of violent disagreement over his 
successor. It is not quite clear what, if any part, the 
Empire Crusaders have played in this business. But 
we may assume that where trouble is, there will Lord 
Beaverbrook be. 


* * * 


The Committee stage of the Trade Disputes Bill has 
begun, and the Committee is already deep in a wrangle 
over the precise meaning of clause one and _ the 
numerous amendments which have been submitted. 
The Government are apparently prepared to accept in 
substance a Conservative amendment which lays down 
the principle that the Bill shall not make lawful any- 
thing that would not have been lawful in 1926. This 
would seem on the face of it to be a sufficient guarantee 
against a repetition of the general strike of 1926, pro- 
vided that that strike was really illegal at the time. 
But was it? Sir John Simon and others, who so loudly 
and confidently proclaimed that it was, were perhaps 
not quite so sure as they wished us all to believe; at 
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any rate, they now want far more stringent prohibition. 
The difficulty, of course, is that no one can define a 
general strike, or find a method of legislating against 
it without hitting at a large class of sympathetic strikes 
at the same time. Maybe in the end the Committee will 
find an acceptable formula; but we can hardly believe 
it will be an unambiguous formula. 


* * * 


Dr. Addison has got his Land Utilisation Bill through 
the House of Commons, and his Agricultural Marketing 
Bill has now reached the stage of detailed discussion, 
with every prospect of passing with its main features 
unimpaired. Both measures have, of course, still to run 
the gauntlet of the House of Lords, which may be dis- 
posed to make trouble about them. But there is no 
reason to suppose that the Lords will stand out if the 
Government insist on having their way, or that the 
Government will fail to command a majority in the 
Commons if it comes to a tussle with the other House. 
The Land Utilisation Bill is a really hopeful measure, 
both in its projects of experimental large-scale farming, 
and still more in its provisions for an increased number 
of small holdings under national auspices and for an 
experimental placing of selected unemployed workers on 
the land. The Marketing Bill is the logical complement 
to these schemes ; for the prospect of successfully colon- 
ising England depends largely on the securing of better 
marketing arrangements for the small producer. These 
are, perhaps, the most promising measures yet taken by 
the Government for combating unemployment, and we 
hope that if there is any attempt at wrecking in either 
House the Government will stick to their guns. 


*° * * 


The Lancashire weavers are obstinate. They will not 
let their executive negotiate with the employers on any 
basis which implies the acceptance of the ‘* more 
looms ’? system. The employers, for their part, will 
not negotiate on any other basis, and will not call off 
the lock-out until the weavers give way. There is, 
thus, a complete deadlock. The weavers have been 
widely blamed for this; and it could be wished that 
they would be somewhat more explanatory. Behind 
their refusal is undoubtedly a demand that, if they are 
to yield on the looms question, they shall get in return 
guarantees that the reorganisation of the cotton trade 
will be taken seriously in hand. Otherwise, they are 
afraid their surrender may only make it easier for the 
employers to carry on as they are, and thus indefinitely 
postpone the reorganisation which almost everyone 
holds to be sorely needed. The Government have so 
far made no response to requests for further interven- 
tion; yet it seems fairly clear that, if they would but 
announce their intention of creating a Cotton Control 
Board with adequate powers to reorganise the industry, 
there would be little difficulty in adjusting the present 
dispute. Both parties really know that the “ more 
looms ” system is bound to come. The question is on 
what conditions it is to come—as part of a general 
scheme of reorganisation, or as a means of allowing the 
separate firms to carry on rather longer at the workers’ 
expense. 


* * + 


Edinburgh has been plunged into another “ battle 
of the sites *? even more embittered than that which 
raged over the Calton Jail. The Trustees of the 
Scottish National Library have decided to erect the 
building upon a site in George IV Bridge at present 
eccupied by a Sheriff Courthouse. The Edinburgh 
Architects’ Association, the Lord Provost, and 


enlightened Scottish opinion generally are indignant 
at the decision and suggest as an alternative a more 
spacious site in High Street. Against the Sheriff Court- 
house position it is urged that the space there is so 
cramped that it will be quite impossible for the efficient 
operation of a great central library, that it makes 
utterly inadequate provision for expansion in the 
future, and that there is no possibility on such a site of 
making an appropriately dignified architectural display. 
The site is smaller than that of the Mitchell Library in 
Glasgow or that of the new municipal library in 
Manchester. It has less than half the area of the 
National Library of Wales! Moreover, if the library 
is built there, Bryce’s chaste classical Courthouse must 
be demolished though it is structurally sound. The High 
Street site has a frontage half as long again and can be 
extended over an area almost three times as great. It 
involves the destruction of a few shabby tenements 
without historical, artistic, or commercial value. 
Finally, the estimated cost of building on this latter 
site is less by £70,000 than that of the George IV 
Bridge site—owing to the need that would arise of 
building a new Sheriff Courthouse. This fact has 
aroused curiosity about the real motives prompting the 
Trustees. In Edinburgh they do not hesitate to say 
that the secret of the decision is the determination of 
the legal clique that dominates the city to prevent the 
library from becoming an effective national possession. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Cosgrave’s state- 
ment that the general election was not “ too far 
distant ’’ caused a thrill very quickly dispelled by the 
reading of the context, which pointed out that the terra 
of the present Dail would end in 1932. Nevertheless, 
the Free State Government is setting its house in order. 
Very wisely, Mr. Cosgrave is proposing to do some- 
thing of real value for the farmer. The main purpose of 
Mr. Roddy’s Land Bill will be to expedite the vesting in 
the tenant purchasers of farms bought under the Land 
Acts. After tenant and landlord had come to terms a 
period supervened during which the tenant paid interest 
on the agreed purchase money to the Land Commission, 
who passed it on to the landlord. None of this money 
went to a sinking fund. But when an estate was vested, 
not only did the tenant obtain a further reduction of 
rent, but each payment contributed to a sinking fund, 
and brought nearer the time when his farm would be 
his own and free of rent. Under Mr. Roddy’s Bill all the 
purchased land will shortly be vested. The expense to 
the State will be trifling considering how many farmers 
will now pay rent with more satisfaction and less cost. 
The Redistribution of Seats Bill when it appears is 
unlikely to injure the Government’s chances in the 
coming election, but will probably be much less whole- 
heartedly partisan than the similar measures that have 
created so much bitterness in Northern Ireland. The 
Town Tenants Bill was long overdue; but the subject 
is most difficult and complicated, and whether the Bill 
will allay or create discontent would be hard to pro- 
phesy. De-rating for farmers is not definitely promised. 
It will be a troublesome thing to arrange; but farmers 
expect it. 








Tue NEw STATESMAN AND NATION. 


The first number of THe New STATESMAN AND 
NATION will appear on February 28th. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the editorial 
and publishing offices, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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ECONOMY AND HUMBUG 


STATE, like any other organisation, should be 
A run economically. Money, that is, should only 
be spent in ways which are genuinely beneficial 
to the mass of people for whose service the State exists, 
and money, once voted, should be carefully admin- 
istered. These two distinct questions, the objects for 
which money is raised and the efficiency of its admin- 
istration, are confused by the “ friends of economy.”’ 
In the familiar Tory diatribes, and in the recent 
pronouncements of such pundits as Sir Ernest Benn, 
Mr. Runciman and Lord Grey (what, by the way, is he 
doing in this galley ?) the demand for economy appears 
first as an attack on “‘ departmental extravagance.” 
A little examination suggests that the underlying object 
is to reverse the whole process by which, through 
deliberate social policy, the proceeds of taxation, levied 
on persons in proportion to their ability to pay, is spent 
on services which benefit the whole community. If 
there is real extravagance anywhere, by all means let us 
scotch it. If, for instance, it is a fact (there is no ghost 
of proof of anything of the kind) that there are officials 
with nothing useful to do, let us hunt out these ** drones 
of Whitehall ’? and make sure that we are getting full 
value for our money. In fact, of course, everyone knows 
that, with the increasingly technical nature of modern 
administration and the adoption of additional functions 
by the State, the number of public servants necessarily 
increases ; that they are, on the whole, a very competent 
and unusually industrious body of persons; that the 
amount spent on administration is comparatively a 
small one, and that, in any case, any saving which 
might be accomplished as a result of an inquiry into 
departmental methods, could not, unless efficiency were 
gravely impaired, be at all considerable. It is wholly dis- 
ingenuous to confuse this minor but important question 
of administrative efficiency with the fundamental issue 
raised by the economisers. Perhaps some of them, 
troubled by industrial depression and befoozled by the 
common fallacy that money spent by the State is less 
productive than money spent by private individuals, 
have not quite realised that the issue they are really 
raising is not that of administrative economy but the 
whole question of the distribution of the national income 
between the rich and the poor. If we consider each of 
the main items of budgetary expenditure and ask what 
economies would actually mean in each case, we may 
perhaps discover whether the economisers really intend 
anything important at all, and, if they do, whether it is 
an intention which responsible individuals would care 
openly to avow. 

First, there is the £350,000,000 or so which we spend 
annually on the internal debt, on the American debt and 
the sinking fund. This is by far the largest item of 
budgetary expenditure. Perhaps naturally, it is seldom 
mentioned by the friends of economy, who are apt to 
be rentiers themselves and therefore beneficiaries from 
this part of the budget. They do not of course talk of 
repudiation or inflation! They do not even, as they 
might reasonably do, echo the suggestion, heard a good 
deal in the City recently, that Mr. Snowden seems to be 
neglecting, if it is not already too late, an excellent 
opportunity of a perfectly orthodox conversion loan 





cs 


which might save some 20 or 80 millions a year at the 
expense of the rentier class. No, the economisers seldom 
draw our attention to the annual bill which a grateful 
nation honourably pays to those who lent it money 
during and after the war. Nor, as far as we are aware, 
do they suggest that we should make any cut in the auto- 
matically declining sum, now about 50 millions a year, 
which goes in war pensions. Even they do not suggest 
that we should repudiate our debt to the disabled 
soldiers and sailors. 

Next we come to unemployment insurance. As 
unemployment grows, so does the cost of maintaining 
the unemployed. No doubt there are abuses; women, 
for instance, who have married and do not intend again 
to enter industry, should not be eligible for insurance 
benefit—though it was Parliament, be it remembered, 
that made them eligible. Nor should we encourage a 
system of organised short time which enables unemploy- 
ment benefit to act as a subsidy for wages. These and 
other misuses of the scheme (most of them, as the Goy- 
ernment Actuary who classified them in his evidence 
before the recent Royal Commission agrees, unimportant 
statistically and therefore financially) are a legitimate 
object of economy. But no one imagines that their 
elimination—a question of administrative efficiency— 
will effect any substantial decrease in the cost of the 
unemployed. The attack of the economisers on the 
expense of unemployment insurance means, if it means 
anything serious, an attack on the unemployed then- 
selves. They can be attacked by a curtailment of the 
State’s contribution, by a reduction of benefit or by 
the dismissal of those on ‘*‘ transitional benefit ’’ from 
the live register. With what effect? Whatever method 
were adopted the result would be to transfer a national 
charge to local shoulders, with the inevitable result of 
inflating the rates (and rates, unlike national taxation, 
do directly burden industry) and once again plunging 
the local authorities in workless districts into hopeless 
bankruptcy. It is no economy to take charges off taxes 
and put them on torates. The unemployed are with us: 
we can maintain them or find them work. At present 
we commonly prefer the first alternative. It might of 
course in the long run be economical to adopt the 
second, but the economisers are not amongst those who 
favour a great scheme of national development. 

What is left? Armaments and social services. The 
two great social services are education and _ public 
health. Together they do not cost as much as arma- 
ments. Are these gentlemen who want drastic cuts 
in the social services prepared to stand up and advocate 
reductions in the meagre education we offer the poor, 
or to urge that we shall build no more subsidised 
houses or save a few thousands on milk for nursing 
mothers? Or do they propose to take away old age and 
widows’ pensions? If so, the issue is not economy but 
the maintenance of civilisation. For that, and no less, 
is what the social services signify. They are a sign that 
we at length realise the purpose of the State. It is not 
a commercial business house, but an organisation 
through which men and women may achieve a standard 
of civilisation, of comfort and of happiness impossible 
in any unorganised jungle of competing units. To talk 
of economy in education, except in so far as one meals 
that the money spent on education could be more 
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efficiently administered, is to forget that the State 
exists for the individual, not the individual for the 
State ; that every penny which releases the human spirit, 
which helps individuals to enjoy life more and to under- 
stand better the world they live in is well spent. Indeed, 
that is the only way in which it can be well spent, since 
comfort is valuable only in so far as it makes a fuller 
life possible. These things are the fulfilment of life itself 
and to talk of economising in them is much as if we 
should tell a hungry man that he was extravagant 
because he spent his money on food. 

But there is one genuine economy which is 
practical—one which the economisers somehow fail 
to mention. Every argument for extending the 
social services is an argument for reducing arma- 
ments. All armaments beyond such a police force 
as Germany was legally permitted under the Treaty of 
Versailles have become a dangerous and dishonest waste. 
We are pledged not to use war as an instrument of 
policy; we pledged ourselves, with the other allied 
signatories at Versailles, to reduce our armaments as we 
had forced the Germans to reduce theirs, and by failure 
to honour this obligation we are encouraging Germany 
to demand the right to rearm and bringing nearer in 
Europe the catastrophe of further war. If these con- 
siderations of honour and security do not influence the 
economisers, how is it that on grounds of sheer economy 
our annual armament bill of £115,000,000 or so escapes 
their microscopic attention? Battleships, for instance, 
by admission of many naval experts valueless even in 
war and in any case useful only to destroy other battle- 
ships, unable to move when an enemy is about unless 
accompanied by a host of protecting satellites—why do 
not the economisers recall the Prime Minister’s own 
demand for their abolition? And then they might ask 
why mechanisation in the army does not involve as 
speedy a diminution of man-power as rationalisation in 
industry. There are experts—not Quakers—who hold 
that at least £25,000,000 could be immediately saved on 
armaments—a saving that we could at once advance as 
our contribution to the coming World Disarmament 
Conference. If the economisers, purely on grounds 
of economy, addressed themselves to this problem, they 
would earn respect. At present their talk is either 
humbug or a disguised attack on the standard of living 
and social welfare of the mass of their fellow citizens. 


REGIONAL PLANNING AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HERE is seldom much cause for rejoicing in the 
appointment of a new Government Committee ; too 
often it means only that one more problem, 

urgently requiring action, has been safely shelved for the 
time. But we are heartily glad to see that the Minister of 
Health has set up a new Departmental Committee on the 
question of regional planning, and that the terms of 
reference seem to point to positive action. For regional 
planning is in itself vital for the future of urban and rural 
England, and it is also a practical method of tackling a large 
part of our present unemployment problem. 
Town-planning is now a recognised part of our national 
policy of urban development, and is being slowly extended 
over our growing urban areas. But regional planning, which 
18 no less essential, and which is moreover a necessary 


condition of effective town-planning, is still in its infancy. 
It is true that regional plans have been prepared, or are in 
preparation, for a good many of the densely populated 
areas, and for some, such as the Doncaster region, which are 
spreading fast with the development of new industrial enter- 
prises. But, while there are many regional plans in 
existence, there is at present no ready means of getting any 
of them carried into effect. The bodies which supervise their 
preparation are purely advisory, and consist usually of repre- 
sentatives of a number of independent local authorities. 
These advisory bodies have no powers of their own ; and it is 
a task passing the wit of man to get a co-ordinated policy 
adopted and carried out by all the independent authorities 
which must work closely together before any regional plan 
can be put into execution. Moreover, even if all the 
authorities concerned were ready to act together—a large 
assumption—they would find under present conditions no 
body through which they could effectively act. Conse- 
quently, although recommendations here and there of Joint 
Town-planning Advisory Committees have been carried 
into operation, for the most part their larger plans of 
regional development remain mere aspirations. 

Mr. Greenwood’s new Committee is instructed to go 
through all the plans that have been prepared, and to 
recommend what schemes can usefully be put in hand, 
what they will cost, what economic return can be anticipated 
from them, how they can be speeded up, and how much 
employment they will be likely to afford. These terms of 
reference make it clear that the Minister is aiming at the 
discovery of new means whereby the State can provide 
work, and at eliminating the serious delays that have 
occurred whenever this has been tried through the ordinary 
channels of local government. 

Obviously, these questions raise big issues. For there 
cannot be any escape from the delays as long as the executive 
power for the schemes in question is vested in the hands of 
a host of separate local authorities, and there exists no 
regional authority capable of assuming any general control. 
The new Committee, we venture to suggest, will not get far 
with its task without finding itself up against a serious 
problem of local government organisation, nor be able to 
propose effective action without at the same time recom- 
mending the creation of a new type of authority to assume 
regional responsibility for it. 

Take an obvious example. For a particular area, embrac- 
ing several largish towns and the countryside within whose 
boundaries they lie, a regional plan has been already 
prepared. This plan contemplates the zoning of the area, 
so as to provide for the building of new factories in certain 
districts, the housing of increasing, or the re-housing of 
congested, population in certain others, the reservation of 
certain areas for agriculture, for park-land, for allotments, 
for playing-fields and open spaces, and the development of 
an adequate system of transportation, including road- 
building, in proper relation to this planning of the area as a 
whole. 

Under present conditions, a plan of the sort can be made 
effective only if, both positively and negatively, all the local 
authorities in the region give it their fullest support. It 
involves, in the first place, negative restrictions. The 
building of factories and houses in the wrong places must 
be prevented; and, if even a very few authorities will not 
take their share in enforcing this policy, they may easily 
wreck the entire scheme. Moreover, in a positive sense, the 
building of roads, the reservation of open spaces, the 
creation of playing-fields, and a host of other matters need 
to be determined in accordance with the general plan, and 
executed in many cases for the service of areas which do not 
at all coincide with the separate areas of the various local 
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bodies concerned. It will not really do for each separate 
local authority to be left to carry out independently, or not 
to carry out, its own section of the scheme. The need is for 
a general executive authority, empowered actually to super- 
vise the doing of the regional work over the region as a 
whole. 

It is, however, certain that the attempt to create any such 
regional authority will arouse a good deal of local opposition, 
partly on the score of mere parochialism, and partly because 
any regional scheme is bound to tread on someone’s toes, 
and to arouse the hostility of some local interests. If we 
wait for the local authorities of their own volition to create 
effective regional authorities, or to surrender their powers 
into the hands of any such bodies, we shall wait for ever. 
In this, as in other matters, the initiative will have to come 
from the central government. 

The whole matter is, of course, closely bound up with 
our national policy in both road-building and housing. Many 
people think that the present road policy is wrongly 
conceived, in that we are building most of our new roads 
largely through existing centres of population, instead of 
using them to open up new areas. And many regret that 
our present housing policy results mainly in the building of 
new houses all round the edges of towns, which are often 
too large already, instead of making possible the creation 
of new centres of population, suitable for industrial as well 
as for residential purposes. 

These two questions go together, and form in addition 
the kernel of the problem of regional development. For it 
would be easy so to plan the road-system as to open up new 
areas for urban settlement, and so to shape housing policy 
as to make new towns instead of adding to old ones, and to 
spread the population out over the country instead of 
increasing congestion of men and traffic in the existing 
centres. But none of these things will be done until there are 
regional bodies capable not only of making plans, but of 
supervising their execution. 

We do not know how far Mr. Greenwood’s new Committee 
is meant to go into questions of this order. Perhaps not very 
far. Perhaps it will only report that among the plans 
already prepared by Joint Town-Planning Advisory Com- 
mittees there are a great number which would provide 
employment, be nationally useful, and not cost too much 
to be on balance worth while in view of the prospective 
economic and non-economic returns. Even this will be a 
good deal; for it will dispose of the argument, still quite 
commonly heard, that there is no useful work waiting to 
be done, or at any rate not enough to employ any consider- 
able number of those who are out of work. No one who has 
studied the reports of the various Advisory Committees 
during the past few years can reasonably doubt either that 
there is a great deal of useful work waiting to be done, or 
that the chances of getting it done under the existing 
conditions are infinitesimally small. 

If, however, Mr. Greenwood’s Committee stops there, it 
will help us with an argument, but will not provide us with a 
scheme. We hope, therefore, that it will go further and 
propose, for certain areas in which Joint Town-Planning 
Reports have prepared the way, the creation of bodies of 
regional commissioners, with adequate powers to take 
positive action, and, if necessary, to override the delays and 
oppositions of local bodies which pursue a merely selfish or 
parochial point of view. Of course, these commissioners 
could not be given a free hand. Local interests and stand- 
points would have to be fully considered, and wherever 
possible conciliated. Much of the work might be actually 
done by the local authorities, rather than by the commis- 
sioners. But we are convinced that, just as the problem of 
electricity did not begin to be effectively tackled until there 
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came into existence a body with sufficient powers to enforce 
a co-ordinated scheme, so it is in the wider field of genera} 
regional development. 

We need, in short, at the centre a new Development 
Commission, stimulating, supervising, and financially assist- 
ing regional commissioners in the main areas of development. 
We need such a body, both in order that the great economic 
transition through which we are passing, with the decline of 
our older industries and the need for creating new ones in 
their place, may be planned and organised aright, and lest 
unregulated growth, which the local authorities of to-day 
are too small and isolated to guide, may ruin the face of the 
country, and cause a great unnecessary destruction of 
economic and social values. And we need such a body also 
because in it lies the one hope of cutting out the delays and 
evasions which thwart every endeavour to deal with the 
problem of unemployment on constructive national lines. 
If Mr. Greenwood’s Committee will not give us this, it does 
at least point a finger in the right direction. 


THE RATIONALISATION OF 
AGRICULTURE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 

r | NHE agricultural problem has long been more acute 
than the industrial problem both in Great Britain 
and in North America. Yet much more has been 

heard in recent years about the economic salvation which 

is to come through the rationalisation of industry and 
commerce than about the equivalent benefits to be expected 
from the rationalisation of agriculture. Possibly the special 
subjection of the farmer to the unpredictable forces of 
Nature makes his troubles seem more hopeless than those of 
the manufacturer, but whatever the explanation may be, 
the result has not been happy. The growing discontent of 
farmers with their lot has set in motion a series of projects 
which are analogous to the efforts of industrialists to improve 
their economic position and which equally well deserve the 
now fashionable name of “ rationalisation.” Co-opera- 
tion of producers, selling pools and resulting attempts at 
price control by private or public agency, while not very 

novel in principle, have been advocated or adopted on a 

wide scale. The new Agricultural Marketing Bill, now 

before Parliament, is an example. 

During the last eighteen months, however, a strenuous 
effort to solve the agricultural problem has been made by a 
country in which the prevailing political philosophy makes 
it most unexpected—the United States of America. For a 
generation at least the American farmers have been a 
depressed class. The tide of “ prosperity” did not flow 
their way. They, in common with the farmers in many 
other countries, suffered from poor returns to their labours 
at a time when other classes were enjoying a progressively 
increasing standard of living. The farm question, never in 
the background in a country such as North America, suc- 
ceeded at length in dominating the political scene so com- 
pletely that in June, 1929, President Hoover signed an Act 
of Congress committing the country “to place agriculture 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries.” 

The Federal Farm Board was established, presumably to 
hold the scales, but certainly to wield the sword, of Justice 
in the task of securing this newly recognised equality. It 
was, in fact, provided with no less than half a billion dollars 
(£100,000,000) of public money for the purpose and plainly 
told that it could have more if necessary. So equipped: 
how was it to tackle the problem of restoring prosperity to 
an industry which had not really known prosperity at any 
time in the present century? The Act establishing the 
Board directed its attention principally to the task of 
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developing effective co-operative associations among farmers. 
In this way the usual advantages claimed for co-operation 
among producers might be expected to follow— increased 
bargaining power, control over the quality of the product, 
“ orderly ” marketing and prevention of the alleged abuses 
of speculation. Co-operative associations are, of course, 
nothing new. When the Act was passed American agricul- 
ture could already boast of some 12,000 of them in varying 
degrees of animation which Government departments and 
private agencies were continually endeavouring to quicken. 
Never before, however, had an afflatus of $500,000,000 been 
provided from the public treasury to inspire them with life. 
More striking than this provision of funds was the clause 
empowering the Board to recognise “ stabilisation corpora- 
tions” handling various commodities in conjunction with 
these co-operative associations. To these corporations the 
Board was directed to loan money in order that they might 
engage in marketing operations “ to control surpluses,” or, 
in plain language, to attempt to control prices. A really 
determined effort to grapple with the economics of the 
agricultural industry had therefore at last been made. 


Although not a whit more radical than many members of 
Congress had desired, the Act was clearly very far-reaching ; 
indeed, it seemed to go a good deal further than several 
members of the Federal Farm Board itself desired. For 
it was obvious from their public declarations soon after their 
appointment that attempts at price control were foreign to 
their inclinations. However, hardly had their appointments 
been confirmed by the Senate when the economic structure 
of the country began to show signs of grave weakness, 
culminating shortly afterwards in the catastrophic break in 
the stock market of October, 1929, which spread confusion 
throughout the land. Between October 15th and 19th wheat 
prices dropped by 15 cents a bushel. At a time when the 
President was seeking to stem the threatened business 
decline by stimulating every agency, public and private, to 
undertake expenditure on a lavish scale, it was hardly to be 
expected that the Board would be allowed to let its vast 
resources lie unused. Apart from the desire to restore 
confidence, an impression was formed at the time that the 
fall in wheat prices was not justified by the known world 
supply of the grain. The carry-over from the abundant 
harvests of 1928 was not thought to be large enough to 
counterbalance the price-raising effects of the short crop of 
1929, Hence the purchase of wheat seemed a speculative 
venture likely to be justified when the supposedly temporary 
effects of the stock market collapse had evaporated. The 
Grain Stabilisation Corporation was accordingly formed and 
it commenced to buy wheat with loans of government money 
in the hope of halting the decline in prices. The work was 
pushed on with a good-will until half the visible supply of 
wheat was in the Corporation’s control. Yet, as all the 
world now knows, market conditions were not such as the 
Board imagined, and wheat prices have steadily declined. 
When the Corporation bought its wheat in October, 1929, 
it was able to secure government funds to an amount varying 
between $1.13 to $1.25 a bushel. By October, 1930, the 
price had sunk to 80 cents a bushel and under. The Cor- 
poration—or, in effect, the Government—holds at this 
moment about 60,000,000 bushels, which it dare not release 
for fear of a still greater demoralisation of prices. 


Since embarking on this effort the Board has also entered 
the cotton market, advancing $15,000,000 to a Cotton 
Stabilisation Corporation for the purpose of buying cotton 
from distressed co-operative organisations. This has not 
served to avert a precipitous decline in cotton prices, which 
has, in fact, continued, almost without interruption, since 
the first quarter of 1929. 


Both attempts at price control by the purchase of surplus 
stocks have thus ended in failure. If dislike of the Board’s 
policy was widespread in conservative quarters at the 
outset, it can be imagined that the results of its first eighteen 
months’ work have done little to mitigate the stings of its 
opponents. It is, indeed, unfortunate that the Board’s own 
experience provides but a poor example for imitation by 
those co-operative associations which it has been its main 
work to foster. For in theory it is from the co-operatives 
that salvation is to come. It is they who are to stabilise 
prices by assuming control of the marketing of their products. 

Since a scheme similar in general principles is now being . 
proposed for British agriculture, it may be useful to examine 
the role of co-operation in securing that rationalisation of 
agricultural processes which is clearly necessary if anything 
like stabilised prices are to be guaranteed at remunerative 
levels. For co-operation, as it is unnecessary to repeat at 
this stage, is a business, not a religion, and it is proposed 
as a substitute for an existing business with a very much 
longer history. If a co-operative organisation in the grain 
trade, let us say, is to replace with success the existing 
organisation for grain marketing, perfected as it has been 
by long competitive struggles, it has clearly got to provide 
as satisfactory a service for its members as they can now 
get in the commercial world. There is no reason why this 
cannot be done, although it would be foolish to minimise 
the difficulties of the task, as the history of the Canadian 
wheat pool in recent years (summarised in THe NEw 
STATESMAN on January 10th, 1931) alone very clearly 
demonstrates. It is one thing to judge when to put your 
commodity on the market so as to take advantage of the 
most favourable market price, and quite another to attempt 
to control that market price by supplying or withholding 
your commodity. Yet it is precisely this latter aim which 
actuates the rationalising movement advocated and practised 
by the Federal Farm Board. Their experiences have at 
least had the negative result of laying bare once more the 
difficulties confronting attempts to control the prices of 
natural commodities entering into world trade. What they 
have discovered after struggling in vain with a situation in 
which supply greatly exceeded demand, is the not very novel 
requirement that a firm control must be established over 
the volume of the product before there can be any hope of 
influencing its market price. 

Will any co-operative be able not only to secure this 
control, but to maintain it even when prices are apparently 
attractive enough to justify further planting in the eyes of 
jts more energetic members? The experience of the Federal 
Farm Board, in the wheat and cotton belts where it has 
tried to propagate this doctrine, shows that the task is indeed 
ungrateful. But if the co-operatives are eventually placed 
firmly in the saddle, able to restrict the supply on the home 
market, the problem of fixing the prices of commodities with 
a world market such as grain or cotton is not then solved. 
For it seems clear not only that the export trade must be 
given up, but that a tariff to check imports will be necessary. 
Reduce acreage, give up the export trade and lie down behind 
the tariff wall! Such is the gospel of the Board: a strange 
revolution in the traditions of American progress and 
aggressive economic expansion. 

If industry in its plans for the rationalisation of its pro- 
cesses has neglected the possibility that agriculture might 
take similar steps, it is clear that these plans may need some 
further development. For while “ cost of living ”’ is largely 
an agricultural result, it is apt to be only the beginning of 
industry, at any rate in an industrial community dependent 
largely upon its export trade. To harmonise these appar- 
ently conflicting tendencies in a more broadly conceived 
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national economic policy is perhaps not an impossible task, 
but so far the signs that it has been taken in hand are not 
very apparent. F. RB. C. 


THE IRREVERENT LAUGH 


AUGHTER has in almost all ages been suspected of 
iB irreverence. There are many people who hate to 
hear laughter in church, and it is all that they can 
do to forgive even a preacher of genius for evoking the 
idiot noises of mirth in an atmosphere so sacred. The 
extreme Puritans did not like to hear anyone laughing 
unrestrainedly anywhere at all on Sunday. Sensitive 
lovers of poetry have shuddered to hear their idols parodied. 
Even people who enjoy laughing are often resentful if they 
themselves are laughed at. And there are probably few 
of us who have not some special subject at which it 
distresses us to hear other people laughing. I know a 
humourist who flares up if he hears anybody making a joke 
about Mr. Epstein. There are others who cannot bear to 
hear a witticism at the expense of Proust. I myself am 
easily shocked by jokes about murders unless the 
murders happened a long time ago or a long distance away 
or never happened except in fiction. We have all our 
hobbies of solemnity. I knew a Scotsman to whom “ Annie 
Laurie,’ words and tune, was sacred. 

Hatred of laughter is, no doubt, natural enough, since so 
much laughter is derisive. If you laugh at the Times 
for being taken in by the junior member for Treorchy, your 
laughter is fundamentally an attack on the Times. 
Similarly, you do not laugh whole-heartedly at the election 
eccentricities of the Empire Crusaders unless you disbelieve 
whole-heartedly in the Empire Crusade. Al! laughter of 
this kind is laughter of belittlement, and indeed one of 
the chief moral defences of laughter is that it helps to 
destroy much that deserves to be destroyed. The vices and 
follies of mankind have not yet been laughed out of 
existence, being by their nature more difficult to extirpate 
than horseradish in a garden; but it is reasonable 
to believe that, without laughter, they would have been 
still sturdier and more universal growths. There are those 
who maintain that laughter is merely a mark of our helpless- 
ness, and that the satirists, while they have contributed to 
our amusement, have not in fact left the world a pennyworth 
better than they found it. I doubt whether this theory 
can be maintained with any show of reason, however, and 
I fancy the historians are right, who tell us that even the 
mild satire of Addison exerted a civilising influence on the 
England of his time. 

The latest hostile critic of laughter to appear is Mr. H. G. 
Wells, who, in The Science of Life, makes the solemn charge 
against English literature that, from Gulliver’s Travels to the 
Pickwick Papers, it has been spitting and jeering at its 
** greater sister,” science. Mr. Wells, as everybody knows, 
regards science much as an old-fashioned Scottish Presby- 
terian regards the Bible : it is to him the book of salvation, 
and in this faith he has set out to evangelise the world. He 
would like to see humanity accepting the discoveries of 
science with as much awe as if they had been brought down 
from Sinai, and the indifferent mirth of men in an age of 
biological revelation seems to him like the irreverent im- 
becility of those who danced round the Golden Calf. Whether 
scientific knowledge has al! the saving power that he 
attributes to it is a question on which there are different 
opinions. Many people look on supernatural religion as 
a source of more important knowledge than even science; 
and others would deny that more is to be learnt, by them 
at least, from science than from poetry or the arts. Apart 
from this, the ordinary man, going about his daily business 
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and his daily recreations, knows that in the intervals of 
these he has scarcely time to become more than a smatterey 
in science. Science for him remains a strange world, a 
world for an occasional holiday visit, and he never can be 
at home in it, a specialist, a master of knowledge. Hence, 
while he has a vague respect for the great names of science 
as for those of statesmanship and the arts, he cannot main- 
tain a persistent burning zeal in regard to it, and he can see 
no reason why Swift and Dickens should be forbidden to 
make jokes about science any more than about politics or 
about religion. 

His very ignorance makes a great deal of science foreign 
to him and therefore, in a measure, funny. There was a 
time when any one mentioning the word “ relativity ” in 
an after-dinner speech could be sure of being rewarded 
with loud laughter. This laughter was not due to incredulity, 
but to the fact that the word “ relativity’ conveyed no 
more to the intelligence of the ordinary man _ than 
“abracadabra.” It was not gibberish to the expert, but 
it was gibberish to the profane. I doubt whether ignorant 
laughter of this kind has ever done the slightest injury to 
the spread of knowledge. We ignoramuses who laughed at 
relativity were merely laughing at ourselves, and, while we 
laughed, cleverer people than we were creating an intellectual 
atmosphere in which the theories of Einstein were becoming 
more and more generally accepted. At the present moment 
people are laughing at some new Einstein business about 
a box. I have not the faintest notion what the box business 
amounts to, but the ordinary man, as he reads about it, 
feels that he is being told about some new juggling with the 
universe, and juggling amuses him. Meanwhile, despite 
the amusement of common mortals, Einstein and his 
collaborators will no doubt go ahead and advance the 
bounds of knowledge till the new conceptions have become 
as old and as unamusing as gravity or the circulation of the 
blood. 

Another scientific novelty of the age that has been the 
cause of a good deal of innocent mirth is psycho-analysis. 
Here, however, the laughter has been better informed. For 
the ordinary man has been a practical psychologist all his 
life, and a desultory student of human nature. To him it 
seems that Freud has pushed to excess theories of human 
nature which have apparently been of use in the cure of 
mental trouble, and the (dipus complexes and the rest of 
them strike him as being ludicrously untrue to life in their 
general application. The fixed idea, pushed to excess, has 
always been a theme of comedy, and the fixed idea of a 
man of science can be as comic in its results as that of a Don 
Quixote ora Mr. Dick. Probably, laughter is a real help to 
science in challenging its extravagances and testing its 
conclusions where possible by human experience. For 
science, like literature, has its dross as well as its gold, and, 
if we can laugh at certain things in Milton and Wordsworth, 
there is no reason why we should not also laugh at certain 
things in Freud and Voronoff. Even if we assume that 
rejuvenation is a scientifically indisputable fact, we must 
admit that the monkey-gland business has its grotesque side. 
and there was undoubtedly something funny about that 
meeting to spread the gospel of rejuvenation, which had 
at the last minute to be cancelled because the lecturer on 
rejuvenation had suddenly died at a comparatively early 
age. 

Apart from this, if literature is to be allowed to laugh at 
life, how can we reasonably forbid it to laugh at science, 
which is only an arrangement of some facts about life? Ii 
we ought not to laugh at science, we ought not to laugh at 
anything, and it is difficult to believe that the world would 
be richer as a result of the complete disappearance of 
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humour. Besides, human nature is fallible, and it stands to 
reason that the impulse to imposture and to bogus claims 
will be found among men of science as well as among 
politicians and artists. The charlatan will abound for 
many centuries yet to come, and what better weapon is there 
to use against him than laughter? Religion did not suffer 
because men laughed at Tartuffe and Mr. Stiggins, yet the 
religious were offended by this laughter as Mr. Wells is 
offended by the laughter at the excesses of science. Moliére 
and Mr. Shaw have laughed at certain tricks and charlatanries 
to be found in the medical profession, but medical progress 
was not noticeably checked by this. It was possible to laugh 
at The Doctor’s Dilemma without losing one’s respect for 
Sir James Mackenzie. Laughter, indeed, though irreverent, 
does not destroy our reverence for the men and things that 
deserve to be revered. Human nature is so complex 
that it is possible for us even to laugh and to revere 
at the same moment. Who has not laughed at his dearest 
friends without any abatement of friendship? If we could 
not laugh at our friends we should at times, perhaps, find it 
less easy to tolerate them. 

Let us, then, continue to laugh at science, if we feel like 
it, without any fear that by doing so we are obstructing the 
progress of knowledge. Knowledge that cannot push its 
way past a laugh can hardly be worth acquiring. The only 
real harm that can come of laughter is harm to the man 
himself, if he turns aside from all poetry with an inane 
giggle and from all science with the laugh of an imbecile. 
But even he, perhaps, gets more consolation from his idiotic 
merriment than he could ever get from the imaginations 
of the poets and the discoverers. And, apart from that, is 
not he, too, a ludicrous figure, more comic than “ relativity ” 
or the CEdipus complex itself? Let the poets and men of 
science, instead of becoming exasperated with him, laugh 
at him in turn with cheerful derision. They will then find 
it more easy to tolerate him, and will be able to go ahead 
with their work in higher spirits. ¥. ¥. 


MADRID—CAPITAL OF CASTILE 


HE flat where I have been staying is in one of the 
7 busiest streets of Madrid. Superficially it is no 
different from thousands of others in any of the 
world’s big cities. It has a lift, electric light, bathroom and 
automatic telephone. ‘‘ Modern,’”? says the traveller, 
sadly or thankfully according to his mood, *‘ modern, and 
completely lacking in character.’’ 

But in less than twenty-four hours he will revise his 
opinion, and admit that here you can still stand with one 
foot in the present and the other in the past, or more truly 
with both feet in Spain. 

If he goes out in the evening and returns after eleven 
o’clock—it is hard not tc in a land where dinner is at nine 
and the theatres begin at ten-thirty—he naturally finds 
that the street door is locked. He has not been given a key, 
and the doorkeeper has gone home, but for all that he does 
not despair. He stands out on the pavement and loudly 
claps his hands. Like an Eastern djin the night watchman 
appears—or perhaps, with his lantern and his staff, he can 
be better compared to the Man in the Moon in Pyramus 
and Thisbe. He takes a key from a bunch which opens 
thirty other doors and lets you in, fully content with his 
tip of twenty céntimos. In some of the smaller towns he 
still cries the hours and the state of the weather. 

My room in this house, like all its fellows, has a narrow 
balcony overlooking the street. Unwonted sounds rising 
from below frequently cause me to go out through the 
window and crane over the iron railing. One of two things 
may be passing—a religious procession, with images and 


incense, tall candles and a military band, or a decorated 
motor-car with an electric gramophone, advertising the 
latest ‘* talkie.”’ 

Two hundred yards from here is the Puerta del Sol, the 
Piccadilly Circus of Madrid. At night it is bejewelled with 
electric signs, by day it is filled with a flowing tide of taxis 
and a slow-moving multitude of pedestrians. In the middle, 
forming a little island of its own, is the underground 
station. Standing at the entrance to this, you are at the 
same time in the heart of the city, and, as nearly as makes 
no difference, in the geographical centre of Spain. You 
combine the sensation of having your finger on the very 
pulse of the nation with the illogical thrill which comes 
from standing beside the oak tree near Leamington, or on 
any other of the numerous spots which claim to be the 
centre of our own country. 

Opposite you is a white-helmeted policeman controlling 
the traffic. This he does by means of a system of red and 
green lights, general in all the busy thoroughfares of 
Madrid. This is modern. Less so are the two market 
women on the pavement opposite, each nursing a live fowl 
while they inquire their way of another policeman. Less 
so is the gipsy woman suckling her baby in a tram, who 
excites not a flicker of notice in her fellow-passengers. 

And so of many things which fall into the convenient 
categories of *‘ old ’”’ and “* new.’? Some, however, refuse 
to be classified. If the street vendor who is selling All 
Quiet on the Western Front at two pesetas represents the 
modern spirit, does his neighbour, who is hawking a cheap 
edition of Calderén, stand for retrograde tendencies? Of 
the crowds which on Sunday afternoons throng the under- 
ground station above which we are standing, half are going 
to a bull-fight and the other half to a football match. Are 
those the children of darkness and these the children of 
light ? 

** By royal order and for hygiene,’”? runs a commonly- 
displayed notice, “‘ you are requested not to spit on the 
floor.”’ Is this an attempt on the part of an enlightened 
Government to instil healthy habits into a backward people 
or is it nothing more than a tardy official recognition of the 
popular wish? Should the State lotteries be looked on as a 
weak concession to the gambling instincts of the nation or 
as a subtle and painless way of extracting revenue? What 
of the beggars who may be counted by the score in the 
course of half an hour’s walk? Would they be better shut 
up in homes, as many of them were under the Dictatorship, 
than they are now as happy and independent they come 
out into the streets to make their good-humoured appeal to 
the public charity ? The Madrilenian would certainly rather 
give a penny as the fancy moves him than have it forcibly 
added to his rates. And materially the beggars are little 
worse off. They eat and sleep and watch the world go by— 
even, it is rumoured, some who are labelled ‘* Blind.’’ 

What of the women, again in the Puerta del Sol, who 
stand with buckets of fresh carnations for sale? Though 
undoubtedly they add to the congestion on the pavement, 
does not their esthetic value entitle them to a place in the 
modern State? And the workman who, having finished his 
midday meal, stretches himself under the trees in one of the 
most fashionable avenues of the city, and falls asleep with 
his head pillowed on his tool-basket—is this democracy as it 
ought to be, or does it merely expose the careless tolerance 
of the municipal authorities? 

These questions, prompted by no more profound a study 
than a walk through the streets, are those which the 
traveller naturally asks first. In time, he comes to accept 
Madrid as a city of contrasts, where the old and the new, 
enterprise and efficiency, can flourish side by side. This 
does not necessarily mean that the Madrilenian is back- 
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ward. When new methods are an obvious improvement on 
the old he adopts them. But when he suspects that they are 
only the result of a desire for novelty he prefers to keep 
his traditional institutions. The traveller in Spain, more- 
over, is too prone to condemn as antiquated customs which 
are merely unfamiliar. If he would withhold judgment 
until he discovered how far his personal comfort was 
affected, he would be far less ready to criticise. 

This said, it may be admitted that, judged by English 
standards, Madrid is by no means a modern city. With its 
eight hundred thousand inhabitants, it seems small for a 
capital. It is not an industrial centre, nor has nature 
favoured it in the matter of climate or situation. But, after 
all, it is the metropolis, and, much more than that, the 
centre of the Province of Castile, which after centuries of 
strife managed to impose its political dominion upon the 
rest of the Peninsula. After due allowance has been made for 
the cosmopolitan elements which congregate in every capital, 
Madrid is the best place to study the Castilian character— 
and this is not at all of the traditional Latin type. In fact, 
it continually surprises you by the number of traits which 
it possesses in common with the British. 

The true Castilian is not easily excited. The French, who, 
as the intermediate nation, may be appealed to as impartial 
judges, have put down this peculiarity to haughtiness in him 
and to slowness of wit in us. But the true cause in both cases 
seems to be a kind of instinctive reserve, bred in the bone 
and reinforced by education. Take the Madrid policeman, 
who acts with much the same decisiveness and easy dignity 
as his British counterpart. If on occasion he is less calm it 
is rather because of the long tale of riots with which he has 
had to deal than for any fundamental difference in character. 
At normal times he can make an arrest quietly, unlike the 
French agent, who rarely fails to give the impression that 
he is grappling with a desperate criminal who at any moment 
may produce a revolver and shoot his way to freedom. 

Spanish seems to be the only European language which has 
an exact equivalent of the word “‘ gentleman,’’ conveying all 
the implications of the term used without snobbery. For the 
Castilian it spells courtesy, a readiness to help anyone in 


difficulties, a sense of fair play in dealing with his fellow- 
men. 


Courtesy is, indeed, his most conspicuous quality. It is 
native. It should not be confounded with obsequiousness, 
for it is generally mixed with a liberal helping of indepen- 
dence. If you inquire the way of a passer-by he will some- 
times go with you to show you, even though your path and 
his lie in opposite directions. When you buy stamps the 
vendor sticks them on your letters—though admittedly this 
system has its disadvantages when you are waiting in a 
queue during the rush hours at the post office. Wherever 
he goes the traveller is treated with a consideration which 
other European races, for want of leisure, perhaps, have 
ceased to show. 

This atmosphere of what might be called ‘ public 
courtesy ’’ persists when you enter into more intimate 
relations with the people. But the reserve then disappears, 
and you are met with a spirit of friendliness which makes the 
exchange of ideas easy and pleasant. You find that your 
outlook on life is at many points identical with that of 
your hosts. Spanish humour is a case in point. A nation 
which produced Don Quixote cannot be so very different in 
spirit from ourselves. 

It would be a mistake to carry the analogy too far. There 
are divergences which it is hard to reconcile, and many of 
them spring from an apparently minor cause. The Castilians 
—the older generation—are not a games-playing people. 
They seem to be on the point of becoming one, and it will be 
interesting to watch the effect which this will have on their 


+ as 


character. But the Madrilenian who passes his free after. 
noons in a club window, rather than on the golf-links or 
tennis-court, has ample time for reflection. Contact with the 
life of a big city tends to broaden his sympathies and 
interests. In this he differs from the Southern Spaniard to 
whom his province is the world, and he is equally different 
from the Catalan who, while more progressive in materia] 
things, is generally pussessed of a less mature philosophy. 
G. B. 


Correspondence 
THE UNIVERSITY VOTE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—The argument in the first paragraph of your issue of 
February 7th against the University vote may also be 
characterised as specious. It assumes the fundamentally 
dangerous premise of democracy that nothing matters save 
mere numbers; the political judgment of a thousand agricul- 
tural labourers is as sound as that of a thousand University 
graduates whose many years of mental study in no way 
makes them more fitted to consider and utilise the franchise, 
This might be the case were they all drawn from one privi- 
leged and prejudiced class of the community, which nowadays 
is not so. But it is this very fact which has caused me to 
record my vote for the University, incidentally for the party 
which has the major support of your journal, while not 
unduly troubling to do so in my rural constituency where it 
has but one-sixth of its deserved value.—Yours, etc., 

St. Peter’s School, F. T. Wynyarp-Wricur, 

Sheringham. M.A. Cantab. 
February 7th. 


{Our argument does not assume that “ nothing matters 
save mere numbers.”’ It assumes the democratic principle 
that each man should count for one and no more than one. 
The expression of the will of an agricultural labourer is, in 
our opinion, as important as the expression of the will of a 
University graduate. Nor do we see any particular reason 
why the political judgment of a thousand agricultural 
labourers should not be as sound as that of a thousand 
University graduates. Incidentally, why should the contrast 
be only with agricultural labourers? Why not with a host 
of bankers, accountants, lawyers, engineers, industrialists, 
artists, writers, who have not passed ‘‘ many years of mental 
study”? at a University? And does our correspondent 
seriously believe that the reading and examinations of the 
average undergraduate have given him a double dose 2f 
wisdom in settling questions of peace and war, unemployment 
and public health, trade and currency ?—Eb., N.S.] 





To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am sorry to see that so intelligent a paper as THE 
New STATESMAN approves of the abolition of University seats 
on no better ground than that the University electorate of 
120,000 returns twelve members while the average consti- 
tuency of 60,000 returns but one. May I be allowed space to 
point out that this is precisely the reason why they should be 
retained? 

In theory an electorate of 60,000 should return a member 
more thoroughly representative of the people than an 
electorate of 10,000. In practice it does nothing of the kind. 
During the past quarter of a century the electorate has 
increased by leaps and bounds. In the same space of time 
the representative character of the House of Commons has 
decreased in proportion. At the present day the Govern- 
ment, whether Socialist or Tory, does not even pretend to 
recognise the will of the people, let alone to carry it out. 

A very few instances will demonstrate this. Not one man 
in ten would willingly spend sixpence on Palestine. Our 
‘* representatives ’’ pour millions into that country. Not a 
man outside the official class is willing to see an increase in 
the number of Government officials. Our ‘ representatives ” 
are continually adding to the number. Not a single taxpayer 
in the kingdom is willing to pay 4s. 6d. in the pound income 
tax or believes that such grinding taxation is a necessity. 
Our “ representatives ”’ exact tribute at this rate, and will 
probably increase it before long. The administration, such 
as it is, is carried on in open disregard of the known wishes 
of the nation; and this applies equally to whichever party 
may be in power. 

The explanation is that the democratic theory is unsound. 
It would be almost safe to say that the representative 
character of a member is in inverse proportion to the size of 
the electorate. Decent men unconnected with any organis 
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party cannot hope to deal with an electorate 60,000 strong. 
They cannot deal with a tenth of such huge numbers. The 
seats are therefore left to the members of organised parties 
on the make; the electors have the choice between Taper and 
Tadpole, and neither Taper nor Tadpole represents anybody 
put himself. The larger the electorate the more absolutely 
certain it is not to be truly represented by its representative. 
Less and less every year does the House of Commons 
represent even a part of the nation. 

The University seats should be retained because the 
University electorate is small. A man selected by a small 
electorate does in fact represent a portion of the nation. A 
man returned by a large electorate represents himself, and 
himself alone.—Yours, etc., 

‘“*‘ Mandeville,”’ 

Kingsgate, Kent. 
February 9th. 


[We do not advocate the abolition of University seats 
merely on the ground that the electorate is smaller than that 
of the average constituency. There are other and more 
important grounds for it. 

The rest of our correspondent’s letter is a fantasy. Ow 
“ representatives ’? do not ‘‘ pour millions into Palestine.”’ 
There are many taxpayers who are willing to pay a 4s. 6d. 
income tax. The administration is not carried on in ‘‘ open 
disregard of the known wishes of the nation.” 

“It may possibly be argued that the whole representative 
system is based on a fallacy—that no man can properly 
represent another. But it is nonsense to pretend that 
Sir John Withers really represents all the 24,000 electors of 
Cambridge University, whilst Mr. MacDonald represents none 
of the 58,000 electors of Seaham and Mr. Churchill none of 
the 65,000 of Epping.—Epb., N.S.] 


St. Joun Hamitton. 


THE A.V. IN AUSTRALIA 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


Smr,—In dealing with the Alternative Vote in your leading 
article last week you gave some weight to Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
argument from the Australian experience of this system. 
Sir Samuel Hoare pointed out that in the 1925 elections for 
the Australian Senate Labour polled 1,250,000 votes to their 
opponents’ 1,500,000 and yet failed to win one of the twenty- 
two seats. The inference is that the same kind of misrepre- 
sentation may occur in Britain if A.V. is adopted. A fuller 
account of the facts destroys the apparent analogy. For the 
Senate elections each State is a single constituency, and 
normally elects three senators. The names of candidates of 
the same party are grouped on the ballot paper, and before 
an election each party issues a party list which electors 
strictly follow. This preferential system has been deliberately 
designed to ensure that the party, or combination of parties, 
which gets the highest number of votes for one of its 
candidates shall win all the vacant seats. The result which 
Sir Samuel Hoare deplores—and which Australian opinion, 
too, is coming to deplore—is not an unexpected trick the 
system has played but a result that Parliament planned. 
The point is that it is not the outcome of A.V. but of the 
huge multiple member constituencies and the party lists. No 
corresponding failure to represent a powerful minority has 
occurred in the elections for the House of Representatives, 
since they are based on the single-member constituency. It 
is therefore only from these elections that any fruitful 
analogies can be drawn for Britain.—Yours, etc., 

38 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. |W. Macmanon Batt. 

February 7th. 


THE HAIG STATUE 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In his comments on the Haig statue controversy does 
not your contributor confuse the issue and—if he will pardon 
me—condone a current form of cant? He_ writes: 
‘Mr. Hardiman would have won a surer place in history if 
he had thrown in his hand on the ground that if a work of 
art was wanted he (or Epstein) should be left alone to do it, 
while if a ‘ living portrait ’ was required the right person to 
commission for the job was Madame Tussaud.”’ But are we 
obliged to assume—as some art critics would seem to have 
it—that because a work of art need not resemble a given 
model, no work of art can resemble that model? Would 
your contributor thus rule out the Egyptians and Romans 
and Houdin among sculptors? (I am but a vaguely informed 
person picking up a few instances at random.) Do we not 
feel convinced that these sculptors’ works whilst in their 
varying ways proving the artists’ sense of ‘‘ style,’’ were also 
vivid “ resemblances ”’? Surely a work of art may, or may 


not, include a “resemblance”? or a ‘‘ moral” or a 
‘* subject ’’—neither of these can either condition or in- 
validate a work of art.—Yours, etc., 
121 Beaufort Mansions, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 
February 9th. 


SUNDAY CINEMAS 


To the Editor of THe New StaTesMan. 

Sir,—The limelight is just now focussed on the ‘‘ Sunday 
opening of the cinemas,” and doubtless the ruling that until 
the old law on the subject is removed from the statute book 
authority to open cannot be recognised as lawful, by Parlia- 
ment or the Courts, is a right one. 

Personally, I am little concerned with this controversy— 
only having been in a cinema some half dozen times, and 
then for convenience. 

I am, however, concerned with fair play in public life and 

in the abolition of the Victorian Sabbath, which surrounded 
and dulled my own youth. 
' When it comes to my notice that in remote Sussex villages, 
as well as in larger Sussex towns, people residing miles from 
even the nearest cinema are being urged—from the pulpit in 
some cases—to sign a petition against the Sunday opening of 
London cinemas, then I contend, Sir, that the joy-killers 
have overstepped the bounds of fair play! 

London is quite capable of getting what it may desire in 
this age of freedom, equally of refusing what may be con- 
sidered an evil, without the assistance of the remote villager, 
be he milkman or squire, and I would add that if the Church 
fails to ‘‘ draw ”’ its crowd without first closing its brighter 
competitors, then I suggest the fault lies with the Church 
and not with the message it has to give.—Yours, etc., 

Mark Cross, Sussex. Rupert W. Bett. 

February 7th. 


CAN WE AFFORD THE UNEMPLOYED? 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your advocacy of a large development loan for 
unemployment does not seem to have been followed to its 
logical conclusion. 

The money for it must come from the man with money to 
invest. He can put his money into a government loan or 
into private enterprise; but has no other alternative. You 
imply therefore, but without saying so, that the money put 
up by the investor class will be better for employment if 
spent by the State than in private enterprise. 

This is quite logical, and it is comforting to see the money 
being actually spent on employment, but it may seem to 
many like the attitude of a child towards a clock, who wants 
to see the wheels go round, or better still make them go 
round himself. It supposes that the money spent, for 
instance, on the wages of men widening a road is better spent 
than on machinery to enable an industry to employ labour 
indefinitely. Or is it that you cannot trust the investor to 
spend his money so productively? You wish perhaps to 
protect him from putting his money into some wild-cat scheme 
and offer him a safe government loan instead? 

That would be very nice for the capitalist, but no great 
help towards the unemployment problem; and it is hard on 
the taxpayer who will have to pay the interest on the loan 
ever afterwards, and still harder on the unemployed who 
wants a permanent job.—Yours, etc., 

Pebble Hill House, R. H. Cunnincton 


Limpsfield. (Lieut.-Col., late R.E.). 
February 9th. 


[We urge that the State should undertake the task of 
getting the unemployed into work because it is obvious that 
private employers cannot do it. We have not said, or sup- 
posed, that money spent on the wages of men widening a 
road is necessarily better spent than on machinery to enable 
an industry to employ labour indefinitely. But what 


machinery and what industries is our correspondent thinking 
of?—Ep., N.S.] 


A. SEDGWICK. 


THE {100 CAR 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


Sm,—Mr. T. D. James takes exception to my possibly rash 
generalisation that the people likely to buy £100 cars give 
more trouble to agents than the people who purchase the 
more expensive cars. My experience is longer than his, and 
perhaps quite as varied; and there is no very obvious hope 
of deciding our difference in opinion. I readily concede the 
fact that many youthful enthusiasts have small incomes, 
necessarily buy cheap motor vehicles, and almost make a 
cult of them. He will admit with equal readiness that a 
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great many people, including innumerable women of all ages 
and many oldish men of modest means, buy cheap cars, 
regard them purely as “‘ transport,” and are rather bored by 
all the technical aspects. My experience is that the latter 
class form the majority. Mr. James regards them as a 
minority. We must agree to differ.—Yours, etc., 

R. E. Davipson. 


RURAL STUDIES AND SCHOOL LIFE 


To the Editor of THe NEw StTaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of February 7th one of the many 
visitors to my school was good enough to make mention of 
the work done here in an article entitled ‘‘ Rural Studies and 
School Life.’’ While I am grateful for the sense of apprecia- 
tion which the article conveys, nevertheless I would like to 
clear up one point by saying that the course of rural studies 
is optional, and is taken only by boys whose future careers 
lie in the direction of the land. For other boys the education 
given is broadly that of a public school of modern outlook. 

Dauntsey’s School, Yours, etc., 

West Lavington, near Devizes. Geo. W. OLIvE. 
February 7th. 


SCOTLAND IN ECLIPSE 


To the Editor of Tut New StTaTESMAN. 


Smr,—In your review of a book with the above title by 

Mr. A. D. Gibb I find the following solemn indictment : 
What people in history has swallowed any lie so greedily as the 

Scots have swallowed the English axiom of English superiority? 

Mr. D. S. MacColl did not speak for himself only when, as Mr. Dewar 

Gibb recalls, he protested against the inscription on the tomb of 

the Unknown Warrior. Why British? he demanded fiercely—heed 

not my “silly countrymen,” let it be English ! 

I have not seen Mr. Gibb’s book, so I do not know how far 
he has established what a much older writer called ‘‘ The 
Staggering State of Scotland,”’ or his case for our oppression 
by England. The present oppressors, so far as my native 
city of Glasgow is concerned, appear to me to be the Irish. 
They began it in 1860 by stoning my father in his outside 
pulpit of the Briggate (not, please, ‘‘ Bridgegate ’’) Church. 
[ have not myself noticed an English assumption of 
superiority. Rather they seem to me to be a singularly 
modest people, who allow us to direct their political affairs, 
national and imperial, and their civil administration; to carry 
off the popular honours when there is fighting (except at 
sea); to manage everything for them, in fact, from engineer- 
ing down to picture galleries. 

But that is not the point. My mild protest turned merely 
on an awkwardness in the language which I suppose Mr. Gibb 
and ‘“‘ F. G.’’ will allow me to call ‘‘ English’ (or does 
Mr. Gibb write in ‘‘ Scots’’?). No one would be better 
pleased than I were there a noun and adjective in that 
language which would include both sections of the kingdom 
with accuracy and dignity. Unluckily there are no such 
words. The phrase I objected to was “ British warrior ” on 
the Westminster Abbey slab, and I got out of the difficulty 
by suggesting a form in which “ English,’”’ as well as 
‘* British,’’ was avoided, and also the semi-poetic ‘‘ warrior.” 
‘* British,” in literary usage, is slightly comic, as in “‘ British 
Matron ”’; and there is no corresponding noun for a single 
member of the nation. We can talk, at a pinch, of “ the 
British,’’? however little the word has gathered of proud 
history as compared with ‘ the English,’”’ in a sense that 
includes the Scot. ‘‘ Great Britain," also, is noble and satis- 
fying. But there is no “‘ Britishman ” to replace ‘‘ English- 
man ”’; *‘ Briton’? means Ancient Briton, and ‘“ Britisher ”’ 
is Yankee slang. 

Historically, there is no reason why the Lowland Scot 
should kick at the ‘‘ English ”’ title. His part of our country 
is predominantly Anglian, like Northumbria over the border, 
with infiltrations of Danes and Norse and Hollanders. It is 
the Jutes and Saxons who have a right to complain. The 
Highland race, to which I belong, is another matter, and 
has, or had, its own language. Behind us all may be a 
suppressed race of ‘‘ Pechts,’’ but it is too late to revive 
‘* Pict ’? as a common term for the two branches of the 
Scottish nation, Highland and Lowland, which differ more 
among themselves than does the latter from the northern 
English. If we are to be pedantic, ‘‘ Scot ’”’ applies to High- 
landers only. 

For these reasons I must continue to hold that the 
“* buddies ”’ who, at political meetings, cry out against the 
inevitable word ‘‘ English,”’ are silly people, and I must bear 
with equanimity to be labelled by your reviewer ‘‘ a mongrel 
Scot.’’—Yours, etc., D. S. MacCott. 

1 Hampstead Way, N.W.11. 

February Ist. 
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Miscellany 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 


r ‘\HE drama which stands for the reality of our time, as 
the drama of the Renaissance stood for the life of 
the Renaissance, is of necessity less demonstrative, 

Maeterlinck, in Le Double Jardin, has written an essay oy 
this which may be summed up—not unfairly—by saying 
that whereas the ancients saw tragedy in the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia or the murder of Agamemnon, and the Eliza- 
bethan saw it in the body of Lear lying across the strangled 
corpse of Cordelia, to the modern eye the spectacle of 
quiet family sitting down to tea is more full of terrific 
elements. That is a travesty of the truth he brings out in 
that essay, namely, that the centre of dramatic interest has 
shifted for us from violent actions to what is happening in 
people’s minds. And it follows that the dramatist who 
would do for our time what the old dramatists did for theirs 
must be a poet and an explorer of the inner life. Mr. Eugene 
O’Neill is both, and those who have seen Strange Interlude 
will perceive at once the bearing of these remarks on the 
play. The technical peculiarity of this long and intensely 
interesting drama is that the dialogue of it is composed as 
much of the thoughts of the characters (dimly divined or not 
guessed at all by the characters themselves) as of the words 
which they address to each other. It is therefore a new 
method of tapping those hidden springs of excitement and 
interest which lie beneath the smooth surface of normal 
behaviour and are so hard to reach by means of dialogue 
which everybody will recognise as natural and convincing. 
Mr. O’Neill carries a device of Tchehov in dialogue one step 
further. Tchehov often got approximately the same effect by 
making his characters talk aloud as though they were talking 
to themselves. Each person in a Tchehov play, you remem- 
ber, is liable at moments to follow the train of his or her 
private reflections instead of answering the remark of 
another person. (For this in the case of Russian character 
there was some realistic justification.) The result of such 
dual soliloquies was a curious atmosphere of intimacy about 
his plays. In the case of Mr. O’Neill we are taken much 
farther into this intimacy. We see by means of his device 
in every character ‘‘ the very pulse of the machine.” 

I suppose at some time or other everybody has wondered 
what life would be like if we could read each other’s 
thoughts. What shocks, what disillusionment ! Imagine the 
effect upon us of reading reservations which pass through 
people’s minds at moments when their words commit them 
completely ! Imagine all the nicely-adapted processes of at 
any rate partially sham sympathy which would be exposed ! 
Imagine what the effect would be if those wishes which 
flash across the mind at moments of irritation were at once 
legible to the object of them! You must be very tough- 
minded never to be glad that our thoughts are hidden from 
each other. And yet perhaps if we survived the first few 
months of living transparently human affections would 
adapt themselves to complete awareness. As it is, we really 
understand each other and read each other much more com- 
pletely than we are wont to admit to ourselves or other 
people. And do we not after all love children partly because 
they are so transparent even in their disguises? In Strange 
Interlude, although the figures in the play are not themselves 
living in the Palace of Truth, we, the spectators, are endowed 
with clairvoyancy and see them as they are, not to each other 
but to themselves. What is the result? The spectacle 


presented was not (I speak for myself) devastating. What 
was painful in it was submerged in a kind of wonder st 
the complexity and at the same time the simplicity of human 
motives and relations and—this is what lifted the play from 
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the level of mere psychological cleverness to one of tragedy— 
a stoical yet eager acceptance of life. 

Tout comprendre est tout pardonner is an attitude to life 
which may be most trivially interpreted, but in this play it is 
sternly interpreted with a greatness of mind which left 
such an impression on me as I seldom experience in the 
theatre. The problem of the human beings whom we see 
living naked before us is to reconcile two needs, both 
equally urgent in them, to attain each his or her own private 
happiness, and the sense of responsibility for the happiness 
of others. The tragedy of life as it appears over years—for 
we see them grow and change before us from youth to old 
age—is the impossibility, however apparently well adjusted 
the steps they take to satisfy both these instincts, of recon- 
ciliation. That, I think, is the heart of the tragedy. It 
would be possible to write many pages of appreciation of the 
acute psychological insight with which sometimes a man 
or a woman have had to pay in the course of their lives for 
snatching at their own happiness, sometimes have maimed 
what was best in themselves by their attempts to preserve 
the happiness of others. The chief parts are marvellously 
well interpreted. All those characters whom we follow from 
the beginning, Nina, the daughter of an old professor, 
Charles Marsden, the novelist, Sam Evans (Nina’s husband), 
the crude, simple boy who turns into a successful business 
magnate, the doctor, Edmund Darrell, who is her lover, 
act as though they understood to the last subtlety the inten- 
tions of the dramatist, and manage with great skill and 
without over-emphasis the perpetual transference from 
thought-speech to ordinary dialogue. It is most important 
throughout that the thought-speeches should not have the 
stiffness of conventional asides, and although here and 
there for a moment there is some difficulty in distinguishing 
between words which we alone are intended to hear and 
those audible also to the other characters, one’s mind soon 
becomes alert enough to follow the dramatist’s method. 
What is most remarkable is the way the actors grow old and 
change their characteristics. In performing this difficult feat 
they have been guided by the insight of the dramatist who 
has drawn unerringly those changes, but they have supple- 
mented them by every resource of gesture and make-up 
which could render them convincing. 

The story centres round Nina, who is extraordinarily well 
played by Miss Mary Ellis. When we first see her the 
principle of happiness in her has been destroyed by the death 
of a young airman in the war. Her father prevented her 
marrying him before he went out in a hungry jealousy 
of which he becomes conscious when her love for him turns 
into hatred. She is a smashed, bewildered creature, 
endeavouring to build up again in herself some relation to 
life, and the only way she can find for herself is to devote 
herself to soldiers as a nurse in a hospital and, if they want 
her, as a mistress. The first few months of her life after the 
curtain rises are spent in a promiscuity which also deeply 
injures something in her nature. From this condition, which 
might readily turn to something very like madness, the 
doctor in the hospital rescues her by insisting that she 
should marry and have a child. It is not he, however, who 
succeeds in persuading her to do so, though he chooses, most 
unfortunately, as it turns out, her future husband. The 
man who at this crisis induces her to marry the young, 
stupid, simple, loyal Sam Evans is the novelist who has 
known her and loved her in a curious shrinking way since 
she was a child. This character, Charles Marsden, is a subtle 
study of a sensitive man who has been so frightened by life 
in early youth that the only genuine relations possible to 
him with his fellow human beings are either of a child-like 
dependence, which he experiences with his mother, or a 
protective one. Nina is far too vital until life has exhausted 


her to seek protection. At first the doctor’s prescription of 
marriage and a child seems to work wonders, but, alas ! the 
doctor’s choice for her of a husband was disastrous. Sam’s 
family, unknown to himself, is riddled with insanity. It is 
Nina’s mother-in-law who tells her of the family curse and 
that, although she is already pregnant, she must not allow 
her child to be born. She tells Nina the whole history of her 
life, how she had succeeded in preserving her husband’s 
sanity until the strain of watching for symptoms of insanity 
in their only child (accidentally born) had proved too much 
for Sam’s father, and how her whole life had been devoted 
to shielding her son from the knowledge of what threatened 
him and to looking after her mad sister-in-law. It had meant 
necessarily seeing very little of the one creature in the world 
whom she loved. Sam had to be brought up away from 
home. And in a passage of extraordinary tragic poignancy, 
which equals in power and depth a great moment in an Ibsen 
play, she persuades Nina both to destroy her child and 
preserve the happiness and sanity of Sam. We are not likely 
to forget the scene in which these two women cling to each 
other—the elder conscious of the awful burden which she is 
placing on the younger, and the younger feeling the urge of a 
terrible obligation. The old mother feels that she has no 
right to ask of Nina what she herself has been through, and 
suggests to her that if she will stick to Sam and save him she 
will be right to take a lover and have a child by another 
man, provided Sam never knows. Looking back on her own 
life, she sees that though the claims of responsibility for 
others cannot be denied, every human being has a right 
to as much happiness as can be obtained. Darrell becomes 
Nina’s lover. Although he feels a natural attraction towards 
her, it is as a patient that he approaches her. But after- 
wards this dangerous remedy catches them both and they 
become passionately in love. Sam has been saved by Nina’s 
recovering her balance and the birth of a child which is not 
his, and goes on now firmly and confidently towards further 
and further commercial prosperity. But the lovers are caught 
in their own trap. They cannot shatter the creature, for 
Sam is their creature, whom they have made. They cannot 
go off together, and although there are crises when they are 
sorely tempted to do so, first the one and then the other, 
their resolutions never keep in step, and so they hang on 
together, the relation between them suffering from the attri- 
tion of obligatory deception ; they become bored and exaspe- 
rated with each other and their furtive intimacies, and yet 
when either shows signs of breaking away the other will not 
let go. The irony of the situation is that Sam is now really 
the sanest of the three. Darrell attempts to become interested 
in biology, and Nina becomes chiefly interested in struggling 
with Sam for the affection of the child; and the child loves 
his putative father and feels a deep uneasy jealous suspicion 
of Darrell. And so on towards old age, when Nina has lost 
at last her lover and her priority in the affections of her 
child. All these years Marsden, always a delicately sympa- 
thetic friend, has kept close to this woman whom he hankers 
after yet does not want to possess except she becomes again 
as a little child. One of the many subtleties of this play 
which I must note is that Marsden, who is so pitiably 
removed from life, always instinctively running away from 
it, is the one character in the story who is endowed with 
insight into the thoughts of others. His soliloquies or asides 
are filled with a painful uneasiness, the sweetness and 
unselfishness of his feelings are always liable to sudden 
changes into hideous bitter momentary rancours of which 
next moment he is agonisingly ashamed. But when life has 
tired Nina out she is willing to rest again in the arms of one 
who is to her what once her father was—before vital impulses 
tore her from him and made her hate him. And Darrell 
discovers in a young biologist a man whom he can help with 
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money and understanding, and so live for his few remaining 
years vicariously—as the man he might have been before 
Nina crossed his path. 

I have no space to distinguish here between the scenes 
in this most remarkable and moving play which are best, 
and those in which the dramatist’s hand has been less 
certain. I have tried only to suggest the impression it will 
make on a responsive spectator. 

DesmMonp MacCartay. 


SCULPTURE AND CONTROVERSY 


R. HARDIMAN and Mr. Epstein have done a great 

M service in reviving the asperities of artistic dis- 
cussion. It matters little that one is reproached 

because his work bears an insufficient resemblance to nature, 
while that of the other resembles it too closely. The 
important fact is that they have awakened a consciousness of 
art in a public far too accustomed to taking it for granted. 
Cartoonists have long enough regarded the artists as stock 
comic figures, while for hostesses they have their uses as 
inoffensive lions. Municipal bodies have occasionally given 
a job to the lower members of the species. But for tne most 
part the attitude of this country to the artist is one of easy 
tolerance. If he chose to paint pictures or carve statues, 
that was his own affair. It might possibly interest a few 
rich people who wanted ornaments for their houses, or a few 
decadent amateurs with time to waste. Also, for some 
reason never quite made clear, public galleries have to be 
filled, and effigies of the famous dead erected in the streets. 
The essential part of the contract is that the artist’s work 
should not impinge unpleasantly upon the public. It is what 
the public doesn’t want, though it can be put up with so 
long as it can be taken for seen without demanding the 
trouble of being looked at. The public has only itself to 
blame for keeping its eyes shut so long that it now opens 
them with horror upon one statue which is doubtfully a 
horse and another which is undoubtedly a pregnant woman. 

From the fuss made over the Haig statue one would 
imagine that the sculptor had been caught selling margarine 
as butter. Actually, he was giving too good value, which 
is itself a suspicious proceeding. Instead of producing a 
mechanical, made-to-order chunk of bronze, he threw in an 
idea as well. By making a selection of superficial form he 
tried to create something which should be pleasing on 
account of its own quality as sculpture, as well as a repre- 
sentation of its subject. But his critics wanted imitation, 
and not art at all. To them, Lot’s wife or Niobe, after their 
metamorphoses, would be the perfect statues. They had 
been so long cut off from any contact with art that they 
had forgotten that the creation of beauty is the artist’s 
first function, and that to create beauty out of a field- 
marshal sitting on a horse demanded a certain amount of 
compromise with verisimilitude. Of course, it may be that 
for them a mounted field-marshal is beautiful in himself, in 
which case it seems a pity that they should trouble them- 
selves with exsthetic discussion. Yet the controversy has 
not been without its uses, since it has led to a review of our 
existing public monuments. After having long taken them 
for granted, passers-by have started to look at them and to 
realise that the majority of them are neither life-like nor 
pleasing. Is it too much to hope that the Haig statue may 
commemorate our ceasing to erect any more? 

The ‘‘ Genesis ”? dispute is of a different nature, and 
more justifiable in so far as it is concerned with the question 
whether or no the statue is a good work of art. Unfor- 
tunately other elements have been introduced. Owing to 
their date, some of the criticisms of Mr. Epstein’s work 
could have been made only from partial photographs or the 


ee 


mere reading of newspaper reports. And all that the sensa- 
tional press cares about in art is its possibility as news, 
which leads obviously to exaggeration. The least chance of 
crying scandal over a piece of sculpture or a picture is of 
much greater news value than its possible merits. [If 
everybody who rushed into print about “‘ Genesis ”’ were to 
go and look at it, it is to be feared that a good many people 
would be disappointed, and that the delicious luxury of 
being shocked would rapidly evaporate. Those who do not 
think that the subject of pregnancy should be treated in art 
ignore one of the most impressive pictures in the National 
Gallery, and in any case put themselves out of court as 
prejudiced persons regarding the discussion of this 
particular piece of sculpture. 

Mr. Epstein’s treatment of his theme is altogether 
dignified. He has disciplined his vivid sense of the 
dramatic; his presentation of fact is restrained and, one 
might almost say, reverent. And he has accomplished a 
fine piece of carving. The figure is full of plastic beauty in 
all its area, making more of the three dimensions than has 
some of his recent work. It rises up, too, with admirable 
impulse, where his other figures have borne downwards 
rather heavily. The convention is roughly that of the 
African primitives, though the health and boldness of form 
entirely escape exotic pastiche. Mr. Epstein has never 
before accomplished anything at once so well-controlled and 
so alive with sculptural interest. Those who prefer him 
as a modeller rather than a carver will be delighted with 
the portrait-busts which share the room with ‘* Genesis ” 
at the Leicester Galleries. And even those who have been 
genuinely shocked must at least be grateful to Mr. Epstein 
for interesting them. He will have taught them that even 
nowadays the artist cannot be ignored, or relegated to a 
convenient backwater in the scheme of things, but that he 
is capable of shaking the fortresses of self-complacency and 
better worth watching than forgetting. T. W. Earp. 


THURSTON’S 


T is a stuffy Victorian place with a gilt clock and banks of 
I red plush seats. Even when it is filled—and this 
happens perhaps a dozen times a year—the audience 
cannot number more than a couple of hundred. What a 
small world it is, the audience of the professional billiard 
players! Many inferior actors or poets have a bigger 
** following,’’ if one takes the word to mean enthusiasts who 
will pay money for their fun. The scores are read at street 
corners along with the results of inquests, race-meetings 
and football matches; the players perform in camera. Few 
people know where Thurston’s is, or they pass it occasionally 
with the remark, ‘‘ Ah, that’s Thurston’s,” as, looking the 
other way, they might say, ** You see that statue in the 
middle of the square, facing the Empire—that’s Shake- 
speare.”? Shakespeare and his dolphins, Thurston’s with its 
lift and shop-window of billiard tables and cardboard players 
are shabby relics of the older Leicester Square which 
Mr. Chesterton celebrated once in a novel. They might be 
replaced by a Shakespeare that people would stop to look at 
and a super-billiard saloon run by Mr. Cochran; but it is 
more likely that they will be left as they are. 

The first night of a billiard match is a dismal affair. People 
drop in by accident, light cigars, breathe heavily. The 
players are casual or restless, the marker flourishes his white 
gloves awkwardly like an unsuccessful conjuror and intones 
the scores in the forced voice one reserves for an empty 
house. It is an occasion that has not even the clinical gloom 
of being watched by critics. All those variegated accounts 
of billiard matches which may be read in different news- 
papers are the work of two men, sitting side by side through 
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the year, who passively record figures in a book. The 
applause (occasional heel taps) is thin. At the end the 
players bow slightly to ten men fumbling under their chairs 
for hats and walk out. 

And yet what a marvellous performance these billiard 
players give! What a graceful unostentatious perfection ! 
There is not a trace of fraud, none of the assumed virtuosity 
of the second-rate violinist, none of the bogus cleverness of 
the showman, but sheer straightforward performance. There 
are only two games in which I can seriously interest myself ; 
one is chess, the other billiards. I play them although there is 
relaxation in neither. Both contain possibilities beyond the 
achievement of any but the most skilful, both have an extra- 
ordinary esthetic attraction. Luck counts almost for 
nothing. One can no more bungle successfully through a 
game of chess or billierds than one can play a piece of music 
well by striking the wrong notes. A master of chess or 
billiards is really master of his game, and the mere spectacle 
of a control as exact and complete as Capablanca’s or 
Lindrum’s is in itself worthy of admiration. Chess, of course, 
appeals more to the imagination ; the actual movements of 
the pieces are unimportant except as symbols, and indeed 
one can play a game without using board or pieces at all. 
The attraction of billiards is mainly for the eye and for that 
mathematical sense which everyone in some degree possesses. 
The knowledge and physical skill which are necessary to 
play any shot perfectly at billiards might perhaps astonish 
one who is unacquainted with the game. Billiards is only 
“ mechanical ”? in the sense that the performance of any 
action is mechanical in which the performer knows exactly 
what he is doing and how he does it. I think that it is 
this perfection of physical achievement, as delicate and 
balanced as the working of a barometer, which gives most 
pleasure in watching the play of a master like Lindrum. 
In a world in which all our actions are incredibly bungled, 
so that we cannot even walk in a straight line or jump on to 
a moving train without nearly killing ourselves, we should be 
filled with astonishment and respect for anyone so infinitely 
more capable than ourselves. 

As everyone knows who has read accounts of his game, 
Lindrum in making his breaks depends largely on long 
successions of cannons in which the balls are never more 
than an inch or two apart. A discussion by an expert of 
the means by which any ten successive cannons of this sort 
are made would take up several pages of analysis, so exact 
and complicated is their execution. Try, when you find 
yourself next by a billiard-table, to make ten cannons, 
starting from the position mére (I cannot describe this 
without illustration, but it is given in every text-book on 
billiards); you will find, however often you try, that three 
or four cannons are your limit. The concentration of 
modern players on this method of scoring is due to some- 
thing more than the discovery that a break may be made 
more quickly and with less expenditure of energy in this than 
in any other way. It is the natural development of a game 
in which fineness of control is essential ; for the manipulation 
of close cannons, besides requiring a skill which not a dozen 
men in the world at the moment possess, is completely within 
the control of the players. This was never realised until 
Lindrum cene to play in England last year. His extraor- 
dinary use of long close-cannon runs as a mainstay of scoring 
revolutionised our whole conception of the game. Newman, 
for example, adopting Lindrum’s methods of play, has 
improved out of all recognition. In the last fortnight at 
Thurston’s Lindrum and Newman have certainly given the 

most remarkable display of billiards that has ever been seen. 
The instruments of play, of course, are more accurate than 
they were. The championship games of the last century 
were not unlike the smacking encounters one sees now in 


village pubs. The Sporting Magazine of 1870 reports a match 
between two champions, Roberts and Cook (one of whom is 
described as playing “‘ a very genteel stroke ’’), thus : 


The men were very level at about 450, and then the champion 
got in, and quietly dribbled the balls down the table, making six 
or seven very pretty cannons in succession. He followed this up 
with a regular “ gallery ’’ stroke, potting the red at railroad pace, 
and making a cannon off two or three cushions which brought down 
the house. 


He made in this way a break of twenty-two, which even I 
should think nothing of. As for those “‘ railroad ”’ pots and 
galloping strokes round the board, they are the very strokes 
which bad players to-day are often successful in accom- 
plishing! The chief reason why a player like Lindrum is 
boring to the average spectator is that he does not play like 
the champions of 1870. Convention, in billiards as in every- 
thing else, is sixty years behind the times. Lindrum’s play 
is as infinitely remote from our own conceptions and achieve- 
ments as Einstein’s mathematical theories are from the bank- 
books of an accountant. He has created a new world into 
which only three or four people can enter. Others can only 
look on in amazement. But how strange it is that this new 
world of vivid green baize should be found in a smoky 
upstairs room in Leicester Square ! G. W. Stonier. 


HOSPITAL WARD 


(Or Tuts GENERATION) 


HE world is sick, and we sick men 
Listen for feet upon the stair : 
And far off when we hear them, when, 
Nigh to despair, 
We think we hear them, we cry out 


With hope and mockery and doubt 
And blasphemy and prayer. 


How beautiful the feet of them, 

Thy messengers of peace ! 

But are they Thine? Shall they condemn, 
Or bring release ? 

When all the thousand steps are climbed 
At last, shall they appear 

Haloed with life, or death-begrimed, 
Hooded with fear? 

In what strange guise to sick men’s eyes 
Shall they appear? 


Far off the feet : along the ward 

The sound-denying doors are shut. 

But through each window like a sword 
The streams of sunshine cut ; 

And through each window, like a knife, 
The blackbird’s song, 

The springtime of another life, 

Does to the sick man wrong. 

O light, to alien eyes unkind, 

O light, to make the sick man blind, 

O alien song, O blackbird’s note, 

That clutches at the sick man’s throat, 
From company with you the years 
Divide us, and our bitter tears. 


The world is sick. Let not those feet 
Delay upon the stair : 

For silence stabs, when their soft beat 
Falls soundless on the air. 

Have mercy on us sick, O Lord, 

Who restless lie abed, 

Praying and cursing in our ward, 
And listening for their tread. 


G. Rostrevor HAMILTON. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MUST not write here about Mr. Epstein’s Genesis; but 
as I consider that portentous portrait and read the 
critics’ animadversion on it, I find myself once more 

wondering how often an artist sits down and asks himself 
‘* What is it for? ’’ Many artists, I imagine, have never 
been disturbed by that question ; all those who have strongly 
the temperament of the craftsman are too concerned 
in their struggle with material to bother about ultimate 
ends. Their business is to subdue what threatens, until 
subdued, to be too much for them; and that desire in artists 
is responsible for most of the extravagances in art—these are 
at least evidence of a triumph, however ill-conceived and 
unfortunate in result, of man’s determination to be master 
over matter. It is, however, a pity that more artists do not 
consider ‘* What is it for? ’? The cant of self-expression, the 
cant of ‘‘all art is quite useless,’’ the cant that no artist needs 
an audience are all devices invented by poor artists who are 
uncertain of the imperative quality of their work. Authors 
whose bocks can hardly be read, sculptors and painters 
whose work demands the curtain of charity, musicians who 
send one to the sweet refuges of unhearing sleep, architects 
whose buildings make one thankful for the speed given to 
vehicles by the internal combustion engine—all these turn in 
despair to some theory which will support them in their hope 
that an artist is self-sufficient, and that art needs no excuse 
or explanation. The error is evident in connection with 
painting and sculpture—they are so obviously dependent 
arts, and the form taken by paintings and sculptures should 
be, in some degree, imposed on them by their destination. 
Men of letters are apt to forget that the same principles which 
should govern or control the painter or sculptor are also 
applicable to literature. 


* * * 


Most of us to-day can see the absurdity of painting genre 
subjects—say a child at the dentist’s or a lady at a café 
table—on canvases about thirty feet by twenty; such 
pictures had no excuse except that galleries were being built 
and galleries needed large pictures in oil. Yet those who can 
see the absurdity of many oversize paintings see nothing 
ridiculous in the oversize book. Indeed, the whole question 
of appropriateness of form to content in literature has not 
been seriously discussed until recently; and the discussions 
that have occurred have not noticeably illuminated the 
subject. I think the first thing to remember is that, far 
more than in painting, the form of literature should depend 
on the author’s temperament; and it is by forgetting that 
that so many authors make themselves ridiculous. Take 
for instance the problem of discipline in thought and 
expression. It is obvious that the example of Montaigne has 
been followed by many men to whom his method of 
digression, distraction and bold desultoriness was quite 
fatal. A. C. Benson might have been a good author had 
he disciplined himself to the manner of Bacon rather than 
Montaigne. All fluent and copious authors should submit 
themselves at times to that discipline, or to one even stricter 
still. How enormously Mr. Wells would have benefited if he 
had decided—during the Great War, say—to write no more 
than a hundred words a day. The fallacy that nothing can 
be said if an author straitens himself can be exploded at any 
time by a reference to the writers of apothegms, to the 
sayings in the Gospels, to the ** thoughts ”’ of those authors 
who have preferred the sentence to the paragraph or the 
essay. 





It is in this kind of literature that the English have 
notably erred. We are apt to confuse length with profundity, 
repetition with emphasis, and size with importance. Yet 
we can, in spite of the inferior precision of our language, 
succeed admirably in the concise and pointed statement. In 
F. H. Bradley’s Aphorisms (Milford, 5s.), and jn 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s Afterthoughts (Constable, 8s. 6d.), 
there are sayings which yield nothing to the French for 
lucidity, directness and intellectual impulse. They are, 
most of them, very short. They will look insignificant to 
readers used to Mrs. Glush’s warblings of fancy and to 
Mr. Troublit’s excursions in wind and water. They are tiny, 
compared to these illustrious works. So is a needle or a 
jewel compared with an unravelled and tangled ball of 
triturated twine—but no one thinks the scattered string to 
be better than the jewel or the needle. There is more in 
these two little books than in half-a-score of pretentious 
volumes; and it is amusing to note how different in style 
aphorisms can be—they betray character and temperament 
as definitely as the long essay or the ambitious study. 

* * *¥ 

F. H. Bradley’s aphorisms range from general philo- 
sophical statements to words on personal relationships and 
human vanity. Here are a few examples : 


The propriety of some persons seems to consist in having improper 
thoughts about their neighbours. 


Love is so much the habit of, and the need for, a certain tone 
of sentiment, that with some persons unfaithfulness in absence 
may be a species of fidelity. 


‘** Adam knew Eve his wife and she conceived.” It is a pity that 


this is still the only knowledge of their wives at which some men 
seem to arrive. 


The secret of happiness is to admire without desiring. And that 
is not happiness. 


To be chaste is to have the body in the keeping of the 
heart. Their divorce is the one thing which in the end makes 
unchastity. 


It is not true that Mr. X never thinks. On the contrary, he is 
always thinking—about something else. 


“* His mind is open.” Yes, it is so open that nothing is retained. 
Ideas simply pass through him. 


* * * 


In spite of an occasional acerbity of expression Mr. Pearsall 
Smith is kinder than the old philosopher. He is, I imagine, 
not so sure of anything as F. H. Bradley was of many things, 
not even so sure of his intellectual insecurities. In his hands 
the aphorism is an instrument of inquiry rather than of state- 
ment; and he puts things with an abrupt and positive 
clearness not because that is his final thought, but because 
it will help him to think more clearly if that state- 
ment is made. Sometimes the truth vanishes from his 
apothegm as he writes his sentence, as, for instance, in 
** Writers who write for money don’t write for me.” 
It is absurd to say that Shakespeare did not write for money, 
and equally absurd, I hope, to suggest that he is no author 
for Mr. Pearsall Smith. This aphorism is false because 
its point is dependent on an ambiguity in the meaning 
of “‘for’’; and aphorisms must not be ambiguous. 
Mr. Pearsall Smith is more personal, even in his most 
generalised sentences, than F. H. Bradley is in his most 
personal aphorisms. He is continuously amused and con- 
tinuously puzzled ; and it would be an insolent man who did 
not admit that both his amusement and perplexity are 
justified by his power of communicating them. He occa- 
sionally goes beyond the bounds of the aphorism and writes 
little, exquisite essays ; but it is in some of his briefest things 
that his quality is most evident—‘‘An improper mind is 4 
perpetual feast.”” ‘‘ There is more felicity on the far side 
of baldness than young men can possibly imagine ”’ and 
** Those who set out to serve both God and Mammon soon 
discover that there is no God.”’ 


RIcHARD SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Miss Higgs and Her Silver Flamingo. 
Brown. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


Milord and I. By Anruony Ricuarpson. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Dream, or the Simian Maid. By S. FowLer Wricur. Harrap. 


By RicHarD BLAKE 


7s. 6d. 

Way for a Sailor! By Avserr Ricnarp WeTJEN. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Somebody Must. By Guy Pocock. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

The Growing Trees. By RurH MANNING-SANDERS. Faber and 


Faber. ‘7s. 6d. 


The Square Circle. By Denis Macxait. Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 


Miss Higgs and Her Silver Flamingo is prettily dressed in 
lilac-grey boards and a pink jacket covered with flamingo-ish 
squiggles. It has, you must admit, an alluring title: 
“ Flamingo ”’ is almost a poem in itself, and as for ‘‘ Silver ”’ 
—well, it is laid down in the Young Writers’ Vade Mecum 
that a title with a colour-adjective in it is an almost certain 
guarantee of success (cf. The Black Tulip, The White 
Company, The Green Hat, The Silver Box, and The Scarlet 
Pimpernel). Nevertheless this book is not a good one. I 
should describe it as a ‘‘ sophisticated fantasy ’’—a rare and 
difficult form, which is exquisite when (as in the Chester- 
Belloc series and in the novels of Mr. Evelyn Waugh) it 
succeeds, and rather distressing when it doesn’t. Gertrude 
Higgs is an impoverished spinster of thirty-three, wha, 
chancing to be of assistance at the deathbed of an unknown 
millionaire in a railway train, is very improbably given 
control of his millions until such time as his runaway son, 
the future Marquess of Satinhyrst, shall come home and 
settle down. The rest of the book tells how Gertrude reacts 
to her sudden change from obscurity to wealth and fame; 
but it is impossible to be interested in people’s reactions 
unless you are first made interested in what they are reacting 
from, and neither Gertrude nor any other character in the 
book is ever more than a puppet upon which to hang Bright 
Young Dialogue. There is, of course, a Bishop, a Gigolo, 
and a Bedroom Scene, because one simply must have those 
in a@ modern novel. There are (equally of course) no 
flamingoes. I believe that Mr. Blake Brown may one day 
find his feet, lose his affectations and write a really funny 
book; but he has yet to learn that people do not say, “I 
volunteered to go and see if I could ease Lord Satinhyrst’s 
fatal predicament ’’; or, for that matter, ‘‘ Why are they 
dogging your every movement with such sinister per- 
tinacity? ’? And he must learn also that sprinkling your 
pages with the real names of contemporary restaurants, 
composers, hotels, publishers and revue-producers is not a 
short cut to verisimilitude: I wish it were. We already 
know about Bellometti’s, Constant Lambert, Osbert Sitwell 
and the Berkeley Grill; Mr. Blake Brown’s job is to make us 
know about Miss Higgs. 

Almost nothing could be a greater contrast to this book 
than Anthony Richardson’s Milord and I. It is neither 
sophisticated nor fantastic, neither funny nor fashionable, 
but the story, told in the first person, of Samuel Meller, 
stable-boy and friend to the eccentric and self-willed Lord 
Harriford. The time is the eighteen-sixties, the scene mainly 
Dorset, the language old-fashioned, the plot not too original. 
It has, in fact, no right to be anything but a dull and rather 
sentimental book; nevertheless, it ‘s a very good, a very 
convincing, and an unexpectedly enthralling one. Why? 
Partly because the writer believes in his own characters and 
therefore succeeds in making them come alive for us; but 
mostly, I think, because he writes in a way that is exactly 
suited to the story—a leisurely, simple, old-fashioned style, 
beautifully balanced and free from affectation, so that you 
feel you are reading a book written in the period, not merely 
about it. 

Dream, or the Simian Maid, is a “ prehistorical novel,”’ in 
which a young man and two young women are enabled by a 
magician to go back a million years and live for a while in 
caves and tree-tops, forgetting their modern selves and 
undergoing innumerable hardships and adventures. This 
sounds a promising theme, yet somehow the book remains 
unconvincing and rather tedious. The adventures of Elsya, 


Stele and Rita among the malevolent Ogpurs of the forest 
and the rat-like Thlantus of the marsh are somehow far less 
exciting than the most ordinary scene between Sam Meller 
and Lord Harriford. Perhaps, I thought, a million years is 
a bit too large a gulf to be bridged even by employing a 
suitably archaic style. Perhaps what really matters is to 
have a thorough knowledge of the things you are writing 
about. With this in mind I waded into Way for a Sailor! 
I say waded advisedly, for the first paragraph runs like this: 
Life’s damned interesting ! There’s so much to see, so much to do, 

so many men to meet, women to kiss, bottles to empty, fights to get 
tangled up in. It’s immensely thrilling and funny and glorious! 
Of course you get a lot of tough breaks as well. You meet men and 
women who ought to be shot; you sometimes go hungry and cold; 
and very often you’re badly licked, whether in a rough-house or 
trying to get a job finished. Still, if you don’t forget to laugh once 
in a while you can have lots of fun. The trouble with most guys is 
that they take themselves too seriously. What if you do have a lot 
of fool ideas about love and work and friendship and loyalty and 
faith; what if you do get them all badly jolted up before you’re 
through? It’s nothing to go off and die about. You've got to 
take your stomach punches like a man, get finished with yelping and 
dig into the mess again. 

By that time you have waded out of your depth, and by 
the end of the book you are nearly drowned. Your eyes, 
nose, mouth, stomach and lungs are full of salt water. You 
are never allowed to forget for one moment that Jack Lassan 
is ‘‘a deep-water man, by God!” a sentence which 
concludes, with variations, a great many paragraphs in the 
book, alternating with the vaguely sinister phrase ‘‘ So what 
the hell, brother, what the hell?’ It is a pity that a book with 
so much real meat in it should be spoiled by the author’s 
insistence on the redness and bloodiness of the flesh. 

Somebody Must is about an “‘odd”’ (that is, literary) small 
boy; a family whose reduced circumstances force them to 
live in uncongenial lower-class surreundings; a Cockney 
servant; the boy’s relationship with and love for his mother; 
the death of the boy’s father; the boy’s adolescence and first 
love affair. The Growing Trees is about an ‘‘ odd”’ (i.e. 
literary) small boy; his relationship with his mother, whose 
reduced circumstances force her to live in uncongenial lower- 
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COLE’S PARIS JOURNAL 


1765. Edited by F. G. STOKES. 
Introduction by HELEN WADDELL _t6s. net. 


Harold Nicolson in the Daily Express.—“ Enriched with notes, a 
brilliant introduction, and a very striking teproduction of Turgot’s 
Plan of Paris. Mr. Cole is a perpetual delight.”, 


A JOURNEY TO CHINA 
OR THINGS WHICH ARE SEEN 


by ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE ss. net. 
Manchester Guardian.—“ A fascinating book. His adventures are told 
with great entertainment whether perilous, or maddening, or farcical. 
As he travels he notes habits, incidents, characteristics and develop- 
ments, all of which illuminate history or politics to a mind so full of 


knowledge and imagination. All those who seek either to study or to 
interpret history will learn from his pages.” 


COLERIDGE’S 
SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM 


Edited by THOMAS M. RAYSOR 2 vols. 42s. net. 








T. Earle Welby in the Week End Reriew.—*‘ Thanks to the enlightened 
industry of Mr. Raysor, we are as near to the actual opinions of 
Coleridge as we ever can be. . . These two volumes contain 
inestimably precious treasures of criticism.” 
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class surroundings; a Cockney servant; the death of the boy’s 
mother; the boy’s adolescence and first love affair. Which 
just shows how impossible it is to describe a book by giving 
a bald outline of the plot; as well try to describe an 
individual face by saying that it has two eyes, a nose and a 
mouth. Let me say, rather, that The Growing Trees is an 
almost perfect example of how to write about people in 
general and young ones in particular, while Somebody Must 
is a very fine specimen of how not tv; that the style of Some- 
body Must is prosaic and stilted, while in The Growing 
Trees you feel Mrs. Manning-Sanders’s own sense of poetry 
shining through her prose like a hidden jewel; that Somebody 
Must is rather priggish and not a little embarrassing, while 
The Growing Trees is tender, wise, entertaining and wholly 
delightful. The lovely and humorous friendship between 
James and his mother is beautifully drawn; and Mrs. Vibert, 
the fifth-rate novelist, in whose improbable yet completely 
convincing family affairs James becomes involved after his 
mother’s death, is a rich comic character on whose creation 
Mrs. Manning-Sanders is to be congratulated. 

Most writers have the defects of their qualities: the ones 
who employ a large canvas tend to prune their style so 
drastically, in order to keep within novel length, that there 
is no room left for grace or leisureliness, while those who 
excel in digression, detail and leisurely commentary on life 
are apt to hang all these upon too slender and uneventful a 
plot. But Mr. Mackail has, paradoxically, the faults of other 
people’s qualities and vice versa. He can, with masterly 
ease, interweave the stories of a dozen or more sets of 
characters so that they all remain absorbingly interesting 
and never become confused. The Flower Show, his best 
book, had (if I remember rightly) over eighty distinguishable 
characters, and each one of them really was a character; 
The Square Circle has for its cast mest of the inhabitants 
of a London square, and each separate household, to say 
nothing of the amusing inter-house complications, contains 
enough material to provide a writer of the “‘ slighter ’’ school 
with an excuse for a whole novel. And in spite of this the 
fault of The Square Circle is not cramming, not over- 
crowding, but too much leisureliness and too many ‘‘ author’s 
asides.”” The book consists of about 170,000 words; the 
average writer would have needed all of them to describe 
even briefly all the people and incidents that it contains, but 
Mr. Mackail does so with a light, sure, economical touch in 
(I should say) about 120,000, the remainder being devoted 
to the author’s musings on life, to only too vivid descriptions 
of London weather, and to cleverly observed but unneces- 
sary detail. Delightful in its way, all this, but it is the stuff 
of which essays and sketches are made, and to distribute it 
lavishly throughout an already richly embroidered book is to 
pile whipped cream upon pdté de fois gras. Why does not 
Mr. Mackail employ his two talents separately? The world 
would be the richer by some brilliant light articles, and his 
next novel would be even more enjoyable than this one. 


PROTEUS. 


THE FUTURE OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The Development of Local Government. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


The paucity of books dealing intelligently with local 
government problems is highly significant. Local authorities 
raise rates running into hundreds of millions; they have the 
spending of huge sums raised by national taxation; and they 
control the use of a vast amount of capital raised, directly 
or indirectly, by borrowing from the public. They are 
responsible for the conduct of the great public services of 
education and health, as well as for many important trading 
enterprises. A large part of the new legislation passed by 
Parliament—housing and slum clearance Acts, for example— 
can become operative only with their aid. And yet hardly 
anyone who writes on the subject does more than describe 
the existing situation, and outline the powers which local 
authorities possess under the law as it stands. About the 
** philosophy ”? of modern local government, or the major 
problems of adapting its structure and working to the needs 
of the world to-day, there is almost nothing written. 


By W. A. Rosson. 


ae 


Yet almost everyone agrees that there is something 
radically wrong with our system of local government. The 
existing areas of administration were designed long ago, 
before large-scale organisation had become an indispensable 
condition of the efficient working of many of the most vital 
services. The functions of local authorities too were defined 
at a time when conditions were quite different from those 
which now prevail; and attempts at piecemeal adaptation by 
means of private Bills have met with indifferent success, 
Local government is everywhere hampered and confined by 
areas ill-adapted for the development of its services on a 
rational or economical basis, and by a doctrine of ultra vires 
which cramps progressive effort and is liable to involve the 
ratepayers in unnecessary and wholly unproductive expense. 

These defects have been, indeed, so widely realised that, 
during the past few years, there has been a whole succession 
of commissions and committees on various aspects of the 
problem; and on these Mr. Robson has largely drawn in this 
timely and stimulating book. But though there have been 
inquiries galore, little has come of them; for not enough 
thinking had been done in advance to present the commis- 
sioners with any clear picture of an alternative to the 
existing confusion. Royal Commissions seldom achieve much 
unless there has been a crystallisation of public opinion 
before their appointment; and this can be got only by lively 
discussion of principles over a period of years. 

To such a discussion Mr. Robson’s book is a most welcome 
contribution. He sets out not to re-cast afresh the entire 
structure of local government, but to build upon and adapt 
the existing institutions so as to bring them into harmony 
with modern needs. He takes existing tendencies, and seeks 
to develop them further and bend them to more conscious 
purposes. Thus, the present tendency, exemplified in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Act, is undoubtedly to increase the 
authority of the larger units—county councils and county 
borough councils—and to concentrate in their hands more of 
the vital services of local government. The Poor Law has 
passed into their hands; and their road powers have been 
greatly increased. Education has become largely theirs in 
Scotland and is tending that way in England and Wales as 
well. In almost every field the same tendency is at work; 
for in one case after another it is seen that high quality and 
adequate specialisation of service are possible only if the unit 
of administration is relatively large. 

Mr. Robson is all on the side of this tendency; but he 
recognises that under present conditions it is not working out 
well. In the first place, it strengthens the resistance of the 
ccunties to the creation of new county boroughs, because this 
means the cutting away from the administrative county of 
what are commonly the richer parts of its area. And 
secondly, counties are of all shapes and sizes, and by no 
means ideal units for the conduct of many great modern 
services, especially if the heart is cut out of them by the 
abstraction of the county boroughs. 

Some people (of whom the present reviewer is one) would 
meet this situation by creating uew and larger units— 
regions, as they are commonly called—with governing bodies 
of their own, controlling or co-ordinating certain vital 
services over an area large enough to bring both town and 
country once more under a common administration. 
Counties and county boroughs would both, in respect of the 
assigned services, fall within the scope of the “ Regional 
Council,’ and contribute in common to the regional charges 
—e.g. for regional planning, or for transport, or any other 
group of services needing a large area for effective control. 
Mr. Robson apparently holds that this is too difficult a 
reform to secure at present, and aims at achieving some of 
the same results by a less ambitious method. He would 
concentrate more services in the hands of counties and 
county boroughs, and reduce the smaller urban and rural 
districts to committees of the county council, as the Poor 
Law Guardians have become ‘“ Guardians Committees 
under Mr. Chamberlain’s Act. But he would also allow the 
larger urban areas which are not already county boroughs 
to acquire county borough status, and would then meet oe 
argument that this policy will cripple the counties by 
creating, for particular services, regional bodies on a — 
basis, including counties and county boroughs, and armeé 
with wide powers to operate over the entire regional area. 
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The first of a new series of coloured 
caricatures by Max Beerbohm is presented 
with this week’s issue of 


The Spectator 


This series will continue weekly until 
further notice NOW ON SALE 


Price Ga. 
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This project differs from Regionalism in two respects. 
Mr. Robson’s proposed regional bodies would be federal, and 
not unitary, and they would be ad hoc, covering different 
areas in respect of different services. Mr. Robson sweeps 
away rather summarily the objections to this federal 
structure, insisting that the federal bodies must be executive 
and not merely advisory, and laying little stress on the need 
for having a common area of administration in order to 
evoke a sufficient measure of regional patriotism and public 
opinion. These are the weak points in his scheme; and they 
leave the present reviewer still inclined to the more drastic 
transformation involved in the creation of true regional 
units. But Mr. Robson, in taking the line of less resistance, 
may be right in forecasting what will actually happen. 

From this discussion of structure, Mr. Robson proceeds to 
the question of function. He wishes—as the Labour Party 
and Mr. Greenwood wished when in opposition—to free local 
authorities from the shackles of ultra vires, and to enable 
them more easily to embark on new forms of enterprise and 
public service. Both here and in his later chapter on the 
district auditor he discusses most interestingly the legal 
growth of the doctrine of ultra vires and the gravity of the 
inhibitions now laid on local councillors by this doctrine. In 
a further section, he lays bare the present chaotic over- 
lapping in the public health services, and pleads for a unifica- 
tion of medical services and a wider conception of the duties 
of local authorities towards the public in the sphere of pre- 
vention as well as cure. Finally, he deals with the present 
unsatisfactory conditions of recruitment, training and 
organisation in the municipal civil service, and pleads for a 
nearer approach to a unified system, based on regional com- 
petitive examinations under a national co-ordinating body. 

Enough has been said to suggest that Mr. Robson has 
written an exceptionally important book—perhaps the more 
‘ important for being not the last word on the matters with 
which it deals, but almost the first; for previous discussions 
have dealt with local government only as part of a wider 
problem of government as a whole and not as a separate 
study. Certainly no open-minded 'ocal councillor or civil 
servant, and no one connected with the central administra- 
tion of local government services, can afford to miss what 
he has to say. They will not agree with all his contentions; 
but the book will set them arguing and discussing, and, in 
this matter, argument and discussion are most sorely lacking 
to-day. a » & 6. 


BEHOLD THIS DREAMER ! 


A Production, 1926. By E. Gorpon Craic. 
Press. £8 18s: 6d. 

Hamlet. By Wit1tiam SHAKESPEARE. Edited by J. Dover 
Witson and illustrated by E. Gorpon Craic. Cranach 
Press, Weimar: Emery Walker, London. £14. 


When Joseph’s brethren taunted him as “ this dreamer” it is 
possible that they were aware at the back of their minds of 
something uneasily creative in those dreams of his. Perhaps 
when they cast him in the pit, and bloodied his coat, they foresaw 
with unfriendly suspicion, as in a tiny and distant mirror, the 
throne of Egypt, the grave figure of the Pharaoh, and their 
brother lording it superbly over the great country of the 
Nile. This dreamer ... the taunt is still effective, and is 
commonest in the mouths of those brave men of action who live 
on the dreams of others. The dream is, after all, the quickening 
thing for the artist, and if a sound unimaginative craftsman has 
no dreams of his own he will seek other men who can dream and 
so render alive his work. Nor must we blame such overmuch. 
They follow an instinct. They are burdened with tasks they 
must do, and only the dream can deliver them—so, if there be 
no dream of their own, they must get another’s, even if it be at 
the cost of dropping the dreamer into the pit of oblivion, and 
pretending that they have rescued his life-work, his art-coat of 
many colours, only at the expense of the shedding of blood. 
This dreamer . . the taunt has often been hurled at Mr. Gordon 
Craig, and never more hastily or with greater conviction than by 
those who have then run swiftly to see what can be done with the 
dreamer’s fancies. Craig himself, of course, must not be trusted. 
He is a dreamer : but practical men can perhaps make something 
out of his dreams—for Craig? Well, hardly . . . Craig should 
live sparsely and without too much conspicuousness in his pit, 


Oxford University 
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and his dream others shall make practical for him. This dreamer 
- + . in the fine preface to A Production—a preface that should 
be reprinted as a small book so that it may be read by those who 
cannot afford this splendid and huge folio—Gordon Craig wears 
the taunt as a decoration. He is proud of the name, knows its 
value, and will not stay quiet in any pit, however honourably 
lined with polite flowers, while others profit by his dreams, 
Here he is, with these two magnificent demonstrations—dreams 
come true, dreams that will show to any who know of him only 
from the eulogies of dream-stealers, how he can realise his dreams. 
how his theatre has been a solid business, and could be so again, 
given a little money and a little good-will. 

A Production is an essay and an art-gallery. In the essay 
Mr. Craig tells the story of his visit to Denmark, and his work in 
the famous theatre of the Poulsens. The play he produced 
there was Ibsen’s greatest historical drama—Kongs-Enmerne ; 
The Claimants for the Crown. It is a hard play to produce; 
it contains some fine opportunities for high and dignified effects 
which Mr. Craig took tothe utmost. From the illustrations— 
amazing collotype reproductions of Craig’s designs, used and 
unused—those who have never seen a production of this master 
can get an idea of his imaginative sweep, his extraordinary sense 
of composition, his power of suggesting the intensest emotion, 
and his unerring ability to present on the stage not the popular 
favourites, Miss Giveye or Mr. Fizgrin, but the personages of the 
drama, the people of the play. Mr. Craig is a great artist, in 
words as well as with colours and line; and he has often in his 
writings taken the artist’s privilege of expressing his moods 
heartily and with due regard to zsthetic truth rather than to 
pedantic accuracy. There are passages in his books which 
might make those who do not know him or his work fancy that 
he was anxious to subdue the actor unduly. His book on Irving 
will presumably have scotched that popular error; for there is 
no one working in the theatre who has a better idea of what 
the actor’s job is, or a greater determination that he shall stick 
to it. It is that last conviction which irks some in Maiden Lane. 
No one who has been addicted to the theatre for the last fifty 
years can deny that the actor has tended more and more not to 
stick to his job, and the actress has sometimes been determined 
never to learn what hers is. The stage of any London theatre 
to-day almost always presents an extraordinary mixture : there 
are one or two actors, who act; there are others who have been 
actors, but are determined to make us overlook it and remember 
what jolly fellows they are; there are others who never have 
acted, and never will act. It is that kind of thing against which 
Gordon Craig has protested. He began his protests nearly a 
quarter of a century ago; they were practically unheeded, and 
the results of the neglect can be observed by anyone on any 
night in any London theatre. If the visitor is too young to 
remember a time when a play was really acted throughout by 
all the company, and so has no standards of comparison, let him 
cross the Channel and make a tour of the theatres from Paris to 
Moscow. 

Gordon Craig is a friend of the theatre, a friend of the actor— 
and the good actors will forgive him if he has occasionally dis- 
sembled his love, and offered his bouquet at the point of the 
sword. After all, it has always been a stage sword. He has 
worked indefatigably for the theatre; and all who care for the 
theatre are wondering when and where he is going to have his 
chance to produce a play, not in Moscow, not in Copenhagen, 
but in the city of London. It should not be difficult ; and no one 
who sees A Production and the Cranach Press Hamlet can be 
anything but impatient until some one who loves the theatre 
makes these dreams come real. Fine as A Production is—it 
could not be any finer—some bibliophiles and amateurs of art 
will prefer the Hamlet. A Production contains incomparably 
good reproductions of Gordon Craig’s designs ; Hamlet is designed, 
at the press of Count Harry Kessler, to be a setting for Craig’s 
imaginative, interpretative wor |-engravings. The dreamer has 
dreamed to some effect—for there must be about seventy illus- 
trations, many of which run across two pages. The plan of the 
book reminds one of some of the earliest printed books. The 
text of the play is printed with a frame, in smaller type, of the 
stories which are the source of the Hamlet legend—just as, for 
instance, some annotated editions of a Psalter were printed with 
the commentary as a border round the text. It is not a method 
which all bibliophiles like; but it has advantages, and the page of 
the book is dignified and stately. All the illustrations are integral 


to the book; but most excellent in their effect are those which 
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Just Out 


THE 


OF WESSEX 
by G. P. BAKER 


Author of “‘ Hannibal,” “ Tiberius Caesar,’ 
“* Sulla the Fortunate.” 
A brilliant account of the hazardous adventure 
by which Englishmen built up the English nation 
out of the chaos of the Dark Ages and of the 
striking personalities who accomplished it, 
opposed it, or were involved in it. A book which 
includes in one sweep such tremendous figures as 
Hengist, “ King Arthur,” Charlemagne, Ragnar 
Lothbrok, King Alfred, Archbishop Alphege, 
Olaf the Holy, and Knut the Great, may well 
claim to call itself interesting. 15/- net 





Feb. 17th 


THE HISTORY 
OF PEACE 


by A. C. F. BEALES 


International Peace, though usually regarded as 
an essentially modern idea, has only reached its 
present stage of evolution after many centuries. 
The story of its past is extraordinarily fascinating 
and full of great and interesting figures, but 
hitherto strangely neglected, for Mr. Beales’ is 
the first post-War book to give the full outline. 
16 - net 


[G. BELL AND SONS, LTD.] 
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Sisley Huddleston 


brings Normandy to your bedside 


Between the River 
and the Hills 


Manchester Guardian: ‘* Mr. Huddleston goes back to 
the traditional life with nature, which is nowhere more 
beautiful than itis in Normandy. The result is a delightful 
book, full of genial observation, the happiest possible 
browsing - ground or bedside companion; and the 
illustrations are admirable.” 


Sunday Times: “A fascinating book on the French 
countryside and the lives of the peasantry.” 





With 34 illustrations from Photographs. 12/6 net. 





“Really is the best” 


says the Observer of the newest omnibus volume, 

which appeals to all classes of readers, and provides 

for parents and teachers a wealth of material for 
telling stories to children. 


Folk Tales 
of All Nations 


Edited by F.H. LEE. 968 pages. 

340 Tales from 64 Peoples. 8/6 net. 
Observer (editorial) : “* The 340 stories together contrive 
to track the world’s forests of imagination, shrewdness 
and simplicity.” Prospectus on application. 
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SEED ON 
THE WIND 


is a new writer of lasting importance. 
Many critics consider this challeng- 


has come out of America in the last 
five years. 7s. 6d. net 
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A Scheming Courtesan or ——? 


The Moon Mistress 


The story of Diane de Poitiers, for twenty-eight years 
mistress of King Henri II of France and his left-handed 
queen ; vilely attacked by calumniators as a harpy who 
used a boy’s affection as a stepping-stone to wealth and 
power ; now revealed in her true light. 
By JEHANNE D’ORLIAC. 
Translated by F. M. Atkinson. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 





A History of Ireland 


Volume II 
By ELEANOR HULL. Illustrated. 18/- net. 


The scope of the second volume of Miss Hull’s 
important work is from the close of the Tudor period 
and the downfall of the native States to the present day. 
Considerable attention is paid to the more recent 
history from Parnell down, and an Epilogue sums up 
the position since the Irish Free State came into exis- 
tence. There are a number of valuable appendices. 


Prospectus on application. 











Religions of the World 


Their Nature and Their Hisiory 


By Professor CARL CLEMEN and eleven other eminent 
scholars. Translated from the German by Rev. A. K. 
Daas, M.A. Illustrated. 15/- net. 


In addition to a description of primitive religion, the 
national religions, and what are commonly understood 
under the name of the world religions, the work 
contains a discussion of prehistoric relizion, which 
has never before been included in any similar book, and 
of = and Christianity, which are also usually 
omitted, 


Prospectus on application. 


39 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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decorate the whole page as it lies open. The style of these 
engravings is various and very rich : a great deal of their subtlest 
effect is produced by an exquisite use of differently graded 
blacks. I doubt if Mr. Craig has ever been more skilful technically 
than in this series. Some will regret an over-austere simplifica- 
tion, especially in the figure of Hamlet; but it has the advantage 
of giving us a Hamlet who is not any man’s Hamlet, but every 
man’s—the Hamlet who is the mask of man’s soul. Here, as 
clearly as in A Production, may be seen Gordon Craig’s eye for 
scenic groupings, for stage effects in which, while all the parts are 
important, there is a whole too, a whole in which they cohere, 
and by existence in which they are more tremendously themselves. 
The text of the play is edited by Professor Dover Wilson. He 
has followed the second quarto, reproducing both its spelling 
and punctuation. His reasons for following this text cannot be 
discussed now; but they are weighty and supported by the 
scholarship and force expected from Dr. Wilson. Count Harry 
Kessler is responsible for the typography of the volume ; the type— 
in 18 point, 12 point and 10 point—was designed by Edward 
Johnston. It is a very legible and handsome black letter, based 
on that used by Fust and Schoeffer in the Mainz Psalter of 1457; 
the press work throughout the volume is as perfect as hand- 
printing can be. R. Exxis RosBerts. 


A MODERN POET 


Thomas Stearns Eliot: A Study. 
Chatto and Windus. 2s. 


That the beauty of Mr. Eliot’s poetry is a difficult beauty 
few even of the most ardent of its admirers would deny. 
Some, indeed, would take the difficulty as proof of the 
beauty, and go on to insist that interpretation is impertinent 
since the poetry alone can create the taste whereby it can 
be appreciated. Mr. McGreevy is, obviously, not one of 
these, for he has attempted an essay which is definitely 
ciceronic. While agreeing with the implied contention that 
an essay in interpretation may help a would-be reader to 
track out his way, we may find ourselves murmuring with 
the baffled Irishman: ‘If I was going to Ballyhooly I 
wouldn’t start from here.’ For Mr. McGreevy’s essay makes 
a starting-place compassed about with thickets, and in the 
thickets there are too many hares by half. To restrain the 
impulse to follow up their scent is difficult, yet to follow it 
leads to bogs and to blind-alleys very far from Ballyhooly— 
or The Waste Land. That Mr. McGreevy should generalise 
and dogmatise is not surprising: he has but seventy pages in 
which to express himself; but though we may be patient 
when he dogmatises about Mr. Eliot, it is difficult to be 
patient when he dogmatises gratuitously about Shakespeare, 
or Shelley, or ‘‘ poets since Wordsworth.”’ Shelley’s ‘‘ impure 
vowels ” show that he was ‘‘ dynamic rather than static ”’ 
and also that “‘ his emotional adventures were very super- 
ficial.’”” What possible profit can be derived from starting 
hares like this in a diminutive book about a poet whose work 
starts its own hares at every turn? If we were to cut out 
from Mr. McGreevy’s book all the passages which refer to 
someone or something other than the ostensible subject- 
matter we should have comparatively little left. 

It is difficult not to suspect that the explanation of 
Mr. McGreevy’s hare-raising is not so much arrogance in 
relation to Shakespeare, Shelley, and the many less well- 
known people about whom he dogmatises, as to diffidence in 
relation to Mr. Eliot. For, although Mr. McGreevy does 
attempt to interpret him (and some of his interpretations, 
though by no means all, are really valuable), yet he leaves 
one with a very decided impression of insecurity and 
awkwardness. ‘‘ For my own purposes I take the broken 
images to be the weakened churches of to-day.” ‘“ He is, 
presumably, the Tiresias aspect in us.’’ ‘‘ The conversation 
which apparently takes place in a public-house at closing- 
time.” ‘In this altogether personal interpretation of the 
poem. ...’’ In such phrases as those here italicised we see 
the traces of something which is, surely, very unsatisfactorily 
characteristic of a certain type of recent criticism. “‘ All 
interpretations,” Mr. McGreevy tells us, ‘‘ tend to be at any 
rate more or less right.”” But how much more, and how 
much less? Does that not matter? May a poem be taken to 
mean pretty well any one thing as much as any other thing? 
** Unto how many types of ambiguity shall a poet attain and 


By Tuomas McGreevy. 


aie 


we commend him? Unto seven types? ”’ For Mr. McGreevy 
the answer would appear to be not seven, but seventy times 
seven. 

The unsatisfactory nature of much of Mr. McGreevy’s 
essay is perhaps to be explained by the fact that it is pro- 
fessedly “‘ mostly concerned with Mr. Eliot’s attitude ” and 
that it does not set out to ‘‘ dwell at any length on his tech. 
nique.”’ To dwell upon a poet’s technique is surely more 
pertinent—in both senses of the word—than to discuss 
whether or not he is likely to continue to worship in Margaret 
Street or at Rome. Mr. McGreevy’s hopes for Mr. Eliot’s 
religious development are freely expressed: to discuss the 
relevance of such hopes to the question whether or not 
Mr. Eliot is a good poet would take us too far afield. It 
must suffice to add in conclusion that Mr. McGreevy is at his 
weakest in his criticisms of Mr. Eliot’s early ‘‘ Protestant” 
and ‘‘ Puritanical ’”? poems. His treatment of the Prufrock 
volume does considerably less than justice to the very con- 
siderable merits of Mr. Eliot’s early work and is strikingly 
unsympathetic. At times it seems definitely to miss the 
qualities which are most conspicuous and most significant. 
Mr. McGreevy also does less than justice to a later work of 
Mr. Eliot’s: the Fragment of an Agon, published in the 
Criterion some years ago. He is at his best in his exegesis of 
The Waste Land and of some of the Ash Wednesday poems. 
His essay is, perhaps, worth reading for people who already 
know Mr. Eliot’s work; as an introduction to new readers it 
is scarcely to be recommended. 


INLAND VOYAGES 


The First Englishmen in India. Edited by J. Courtenay Locny 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Through the Caucasus to the Volga. By Dr. Friptsor Nansen. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

These inland voyages have one feature in common: they 
were all directed to countries of which the geography was 
fairly well known, but the system of government, the 
character of the people and the trade outlook hardly at all. 
Newbery, Fitch and their two companions, if not quite 
literally the ‘ first Englishmen in India,” were at any rate 
the first Elizabethans, and the first to leave behind them an 
account of the country and of their wanderings. And they 
accomplished so much that it is not merely fanciful to 
describe them (as Mr. Courtenay Locke does) as the founders 
of our Indian Empire. Newbery’s style is brisk and business- 
like, and even the more gossipy Fitch, with his pleasant sense 
of humour and his wide-eyed credulity, finds time for sur- 
prisingly accurate descriptions of every native state he 
visited and seldom forgets to append lists of the local 
products, with notes as to their prices and usefulness in 
England. 

Fitch, who travelled further afield than any member of the 
party (he even got to Burma, where no Englishman had 
ever been), was apparently the only one to return safely to 
England. Newbery’s letters cease suddenly and we hear no 
more of him. Leedes, the jeweller, entered the service of a 
local potentate. Story, the painter, joined the Jesuits at 
Goa; but he only did so in order to get out of a Portuguese 
gaol where the Englishmen were confined; and when he 
heard that the other three had fled the place, forfeiting their 
bail, he also escaped and must have perished on his way 
home to England. All Mr. Courtenay Locke’s efforts to 
discover further information have failed. 

Fitch, however, returned, and he has contributed some of 
the brightest pages to Hakluyt. He had a boyish curiosity, 4 
zest for adventure and an imperturbable good humour that 
made him an admirable travel-writer and a noticeable per- 
sonality even in Hakluyt’s brilliant company. For instance, 
this is his cheerful way of recording that disgraceful imprison- 
ment at Goa—disgraceful because the Englishmen had 
committed no crime, but were being sacrificed to the jealousy 
of their Venetian rivals. Fitch says: 


And passing by Diu and Chaul, where we went on land to watet 
the 20th of November, we arrived at Goa the 29th of the same month; 
where, for our better entertainment, we were presently put into 
a fair strong prison, where we continued until the 22nd of December. 
This was written in 1584. Fitch observed the habits of the 

natives with a kind of amused astonishment, much as the 
English traveller does to-day. The religious observances of 
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“It was a matter of some surprise to me to receive, some 
“days ago, a proof copy of an advt. for a future issue 
“of ‘Punch’ embodying extracts from my letter of last 
“ winter to your firm. I must admit that having expressed 
“my thanks to you for producing a decent tobacco in 
“a veally satisfactory tin, the matter completely passed 
“from my mind.” 


“ There is no objection to the original being seen—should 
“the remote chance occur of anyone doubting the genuine 
“nature of the extract.” 


ae many pipes have I given to men over the 
“fire on the wintery evenings at the hotels where my 
“winter months ave spent. ‘Try a fill of this’ isa 
“happy preliminary to a closer friendship with the indi- 
“viduals who form the fleet of ships which pass in the 
“night ; and my experience is that those people remain 
“longest in the memory who put one on to a good—or 
“a bad—thing.” 


“There maytbe many who have a happy memory of 
“me, and will say to a friend when pulling out their 
“ pouch in some distant part of the world, ‘ Yes, I was 
“ first put on to Barneys and their air-tight Tin by an 
“old boy I met at . . A rum old codger, but 
“Tam very grateful to him.’ ” 


ceive of a more graceful tribute . . 
consistently good. 


orld it may go. 


Same degree of freshness. 
Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild) and Punchbowle 
(full strength) are each available in the ‘‘EvERFRESH”’ 
Tin, 2-0z. 2/3, 4-0z. 4/6. Now sold also in 1-oz. size 1/1}d. 


(x61) John’ Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-T yne. 





‘Yes, | was first put on 


to BARNEYS and their 
air-tight Tin by an old 
boy at..... A rum 
old codger, but I am 
very grateful to him’ 


That is what Colonel —— thinks of Barneys Tobacco 
and its “ EVERFRESH” Container. It is difficult to con- 
. Barneys is good, 
In the “‘ EVERFRESH ” Tin, Barneys 
goodness is conserved and maintained wherever in the 
There is no other method of 
Packing Tobacco in existence which can ensure the 
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SPEND— 
and save the 
difference / 


R. J. M. KEYNES told us all a week or two ago to 
spend. 


So now, whenever we stand hesitating to embark upon 
some little luxury, a firm though gentle push comes from 
the memory of Mr. Keynes’ words and helps us to make up 
our minds. It’s a great comfort having a renowned 
economist to condone our slight extravagances ! 


And perhaps, after all, Mr. Keynes is right. Perhaps, 
after all, the Newspaper Peers are wrong and it isn’t 
Empire Free Trade, but just that happy-go-lucky spending 
by those who have the wherewithal that is going to solve 
our country’s greatest problem. 


Now let us see how Mr. Keynes’ theory would work applied 
to you. Supposing you responded to the urge to spend, 
and dashed up to Newgate Street and said, “‘ Goss, make 
me six lounge suits, two overcoats, dress clothes and a 
couple of sports suits.”” That hundred pounds or so would 
immediately set lots of pairs of hands going, sewing hard 
and happily, after we had carefully cut out the materials. 
And they would be British materials, so the manufacturers 
would get repeat orders from us, and so there would be 
more smiles among the men and women of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire and Scotland. 


There’s something in it, but we won’t insist upon each 
new customer spending a hundred pounds! If a dozen 
readers of “The New Statesman” come along next 
week and each orders a suit we will be very happy, and 
we will have a dozen new customers instead of one. 


The firm of T. Goss and Co. is run by two brothers, 
one with about thirty, the other with twenty years’ 
experience in really first-class tailoring practice. 
They do all measuring, cutting and fitting them- 
selves, and they use only first-grade materials 
throughout. Charges range from 7 to 10 guineas 
for a lounge suit or overcoat; 9 to 12 guineas 
for a dinner suit. 


GOSS 


T. Goss and Company 
Tailors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street 
London, E.C. 1 
City 8259. 
Opposite Post Office Station. 
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the pagans particularly interested him, and his comments 
add point to the letter from Frey Peter of Lisbon concerning 
the people of Pegu with which this book concludes: ‘I 
preached divers times among those heathen people,” writes 
the good father, ‘‘ but, being obstinate, they say that as 
their fathers believed so will they believe, for if their fore- 
fathers went to the devil so they will.’’ ‘‘ Whereupon,’’ he 
adds mournfully, ‘‘ I returned back again to our monastery.” 

Some few of these letters come from Purchas, the rest from 
Hakluyt. Most of the text will therefore be familiar already 
to readers interested in travel literature. But Mr. Courtenay 
Locke has annotated it very carefully and fully—indeed 
almost too fully, for anyone who needed to be told that 
*‘sodden”’ meant boiled and ‘‘flux’’ dysentery, or could not 
guess that a flock of “‘ live muttons ”’ meant a flock of sheep 
would be unlikely to open a book of this kind. 

The last book Dr. Nansen wrote was an account of his 
remarkable journey in 1925 through the Caucasus to 
Daghestan and homeward up the Volga River. Here is the 
English translation. Merely as a record of travel it is full of 
interest. The motor journey through the very heart of the 
mountains on the recently completed military road must be 
a wonderful experience, while a tribe which still goes into 
battle clad in medieval armour is something which could 
hardly be discovered in any other part of the world. The 
astonishing mixture of races and languages amongst these 
Caucasian people would alone have afforded ample subject 
for study during Dr. Nansen’s visit. But he was more con- 
cerned with the economic situation, with commercial 
prospects and political conditions, having in mind the raising 
of a relief loan in Europe. And on those subjects it must be 
confessed that he is not particularly impressive. He was 
accompanied everywhere he went by Soviet officials, who 
blamed the Tsar’s former government for all present ills— 
for the abject misery and penury of the people—and did their 
best to gloss over the fact that hardly anything was being 
done to improve matters. It is apparently true that the 
Soviet rulers of the Caucasus have for the moment dropped 
the former policy of “ russification,’”? and are even trying to 
work with the priests. Dr. Nansen was much struck by 
that. But he never seems to have interviewed a priest, and 
he made no serious attempt to find out what the common 
people thought about it all. 


STORIES OF RUSSIA 


The Methods of the Ogpu. By Viapimir Brunovsky. Harpers. 
9s. 


One Looks at Russia. Dent. 6s. 


The disillusioned idealist is a dangerous man. Having lost 
his convictions he proceeds to lose his temper as well, and, 
forgetting that we must go to Paradise by way of Kensal 
Green, is full of reproaches for the dilatory officials at that 
important junction. Revolutionaries are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to this misfortune, for it is their ironic dual function 
to achieve their purpose and deprive themselves of raison 
d’étre at the same time. It must be peculiarly irritating— 
and revolutionaries are, we know, abnormally sensitive men 
—to find that, when Humpty-Dumpty has been pushed off 
his wall, instead of disintegrating beyond the aid of the 
royal horse and foot, he bounces back to the same place and 
stands on his head there. 

For this reason we must approach with more scepticism 
than usual the denunciations of the present regime in Russia 
that are written by disgruntled Socialists. The dish they 
serve up to us requires almost as many pinches of salt as that 
of the carefully tended foreign sympathisers whose tours of 
Russia yield so plentiful a harvest of enthusiasm. One does 
not expect Mr. Brunovsky, after his experiences of the Ogpu 
gaols, to see the Soviet realm in quite the same genial hues 
as M. Barbusse, the féted, the important; and one is 
humorously inclined to wonder whether, by a discreet 
blending of the black of the one and the white of the other, 
one would arrive at a grey approximation to the truth. 

The jacket of Mr. Brunovsky’s book promises us our quota 
of sensation and horror. It is, we are told, ‘‘ a tremendous 
indictment of the prison methods of the Ogpu, the dreaded 
secret police organisation of Soviet Russia. ... No more 
damning, no more terrible exposé of the horrors of Soviet 


By HENRI BARBUSSE. 





‘justice ’’ has been published in this country.” A vision js 
called up of incredible cruelties, of elaborate tortures, of 
infamies unspeakable. But, when we have sifted what 
Mr. Brunovsky experienced from what he alleges at second- 
hand, the picture we get of the Ogpu and its methods is a 
much more commonplace and less melodramatic one than we 
expected. A good deal of the routine of this dread organisa- 
tion could be paralleled in any well-run English prison; most 
of the rest would be found on a larger scale and in an 
intenser form in the average American police department. 

It is, indeed, the cold, inhuman efficiency of the Ogpu and 
the chilly correctitude of its officials that is the theme of 
Mr. Brunovsky’s loudest complaints. What he would say 
after a ‘‘ stretch ”’ at Dartmoor one hesitates to think. For 
it is the laxity and stupidity of the Ogpu that strike the 
outsider most. In what English prison would it be possible 
for the constant inter-communication between cell and cell, 
and even between prison and prison, such as he describes, to 
take place? Besides, Mr. Brunovsky did not go out of his 
way to be polite to his gaolers and judges. A man of con- 
siderable courage and obstinacy, he treated the court at his 
trial with a discourtesy that would have been severely dealt 
with in England, and it says much for the forbearance of 
those whom he brands consistently as murderers and butchers 
that they did not reward his insults with a few of those 
beatings with rubber rods that he talks about. 

Before the revolution Mr. Brunovsky was employed by a 
member of the nobility as an agricultural expert. As a 
Socialist he welcomed the end of Tsardom and served the 
Bolsheviks in various important posts. When the civil war 
was raging he was President of the Military Commission of 
Supplies to the Third Army, and it is apparent that his 
abilities were appreciated by his masters. However, he 
became aware of a deepening personal dislike of the Kremlin 
regime and made up his mind to leave Russia on the first 
opportunity. He took steps to establish his Latvian nation- 
ality and in the meantime left the Bolshevist service to join 
a Norwegian commercial concern. It was naive of him to 
imagine that his obvious intention to sever himself from 

















ROADSIDE MEETINGS 
By Hamlin Garland 


“The book has value for historians 
and biographers for it gives, in fine 
prose, important and intimate accounts 
of many notable Americans . . . the 
entire book is on a fine level.” 


ST. JOHN ERVINE in the Observer 
12s. 6d. net. 


CHORUS TO ADVENTURERS 


By Roger Pocock 
With an Introduction by Stephen Gwynn. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Capt. Pocock here tells the story of the 
founding of the Legion of Frontiers- 
men, an amazing narrative of secret 
service, as well as his adventures in 
Deep Sea Fisheries, the Arctic and the 
Great War. Capt. Pocock is a born 
adventurer with a zest for life which 
is apparent on every page of his book. 
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FOUNDED ON FACTS 


Classic's acceptance by discerning smokers is 
founded on the facts it puts forward . . its 
flavour and comforting smoothness, its cool, even- 
burning goodness . . qualities men have sought 
so long . . qualities left for Classic to perpetuate. 


CLASSIC 


‘CURLY CUT TOBACCO 
10Z. 10d: 2 OZ. TINS 1/8: 1 LB. JARS 13/4 (No Charge for Jar) 


SEND A POSTCARD FOR A FREE SAMPLE to the Manufac- 
Gia Cohen Weenen & Co., Ltd.,52, Commercial Rd.,London, B.1 
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“ The Magic ef Islam” 


Verdure and blossom . . . Peak and 

; chasm ... Mosque and minaret ... 
Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars . . 
Golden sands and ——. seguias ... 
Princely palaces and mud cities . . . Sun- 
set and the Muezzin. 


A magnificent tour in the land of the stork 
the scarlet ibis and the golden date—the |: land 


d-red dawn, gorgeous sunset, and 
peerless translucent night. 


ALGERIA-TUNISIA—-MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 


BUT te see the ones 's i> grepees wonders you must get 


Private tours by ante * luxe 5-seater Landaulets. Arrange 
te. route and details yourself, but let us assist with expert 
advice. 


Tours for separate bookings by 14-seter Saloon Coaches run- x 
ning to pal 


Forty-four of the famous “ Transatlantique " hote 
paw eh — for these tours. idee ot = 
Write for booklet: FRENCH LINE, 
Compagnie Générale, 
TRANSATLANTIQUE, LTD., 


20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 





uled itineraries. 125 tours to — from. =. 


























Since Then ™ 


RAVELLING conditions on _ the 
¥, modern highway call for the exercise 
of greater skill and judgment than 
was mecessary in the days of the 
stage coach, and the experienced 
motorist maintains that in the interests of all 
road users, a comprehensive insurance policy 
is a most necessary part of the equipment of 
every motorist. 


@ Comprehensive policies vary slightly in the 
extent of the cover and cost, but every reasonable 


need is met by the C.I.S. policy at a moderate 
figure. 






































Comparison of premiums charged by the C.I.S. and 
the Tariff Companies for full Comprehensive Cover in 
respect of Private Cars. 

Treacury oo. " C.1.S. Premiums ein 

& | Accessories 
not mak Provincial London*® Premiums 
exceeding exceeding Area 
uP. £ &s. 4.)'4 & Gis a & 
8 200 9 0 0/1015 0/11 56 O 
9 200 910 O|/11 7 6)12 2 6 
12 200 10 17 6|12 0 0/1212 6 
15 300 13 12 6|1415 0} 15 12 6 
20 450 15 10 0\;16 7 6/;1710 0 

















*These premiums apply only to cars used or garaged 
within 15 miles radius of Charing Cross. 


CUMULATIVE NO-CLAIMS BONUS 
10%—15 %—20% 


ASSETS EXCEED £10,500,000 
q May we send you a specimen policy 
and a copy of our Prospectus? 


Co-operative Insurance 
Society Limited 
Established 1867 


Chief Office: 109 Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Office: 42 Kingsway, W.C.2 


Branch and district offices 
in all the principal towns. 
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Russia would meet with no disapproval from the ruling junta. 
After all, he knew a great deal about Russian affairs from 
the inside. He was arrested and, after attempts had been 
made to persuade him to stand a trumped-up trial for pro- 
pagandist purposes, he was sentenced to death for carrying 
on treasonable correspondence with foreign powers. 

But the sentence was never carried out, owing to the 
protests of the Latvian and other governments, and in the end 
he was exchanged for a Communist imprisoned in Latvia. In 
the interval he had the experience of Ogpu gaols which. 
makes up the greater part of his book. There are, he tells 
us, altogether 5,712 prisons in Soviet Russia, but this figure 
does not include numerous concentration and isolation camps 
and places of exile in the remoter districts of the country. 
As for the numbers confined in those places, a reliable 
estimate is probably impossible. It is doubtful if even the 
Ogpu know the numbers of their victims. In the famous 
Solovetski camp alone there are 10,000 prisoners, and 
Mr. Brunovsky has been told that the total number in all the 
prisons and camps is between 1,200,000 and _ 1,300,000. 
Whether this imposing total—it is about half the population 
of Wales—be accurate or not, it is significant that it can be 
put forward at all. 

Perhaps M. Barbusse, on his next visit to his Soviet friends, 
will make a point of investigating the matter. It will be a 
pleasant change after the somewhat superficial encomiums of 
his present book and it might even sober up his over-heated 
prose. Not that he has nothing of interest to tell us in this 
collection of articles. On the contrary, the account of his 
meeting with Gorki, for instance, and that returned 
prodigal’s delight in the heightened individuality of the 
Russian under Communism: “I arrived here in Russia 
feeling more tired and older than I have ever felt before, but 
all that I have seen here has rejuvenated me.’’ Communism, 
far from swallowing up personality, has exalted it. 
‘* The enemies of Communism claim that complete Socialism 
creates automatons, people devoid of individuality. On the 
contrary, everybody here is bubbling over with individuality, 
burning with it.’’ 

At this point the reader is reminded of Mr. Brunovsky’s 
less rhetorical pages, in which the only people with strong 
personalities are fierce enemies of the Soviets. And then, 
returning to Barbusse, one notes the tendency to exalt man 
in the mass, man as the cog in the social or industrial 
machine: ‘‘ The Soviet masses in movement are the finest 
and most important thing in the world.” “It is a fine sight 
to see labour-in-common in progress, with its swiftness and 
its scope of perfected design, raising the harvest, developing 
the yield and richness of the earth, in an all-powerful rhythm 
of which single, scattered ants could never dream.”’ 

Ants! 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Carl Akeley’s Africa. By Mary L. Jose AKELEy, F.R.G.S. 
18s. 

This book about big-game hunting in Africa will doubtfully commend 
itself to the average killer who is only concerned to pile up a record 
“bag.” Carl Akeley declared that he found his animals infinitely 
more interesting alive than dead, and he preferred “‘ shooting” them 
with his camera rather than with his gun. In fact, with the latter 
he shot sparingly, and only as was demanded from a naturalist collecting 
specimens for a definite museum. Mrs. Akeley—her husband died on 
Mount Mikeno in the Belgian Congo in 1926—has caught not a little 
of his spirit of fresh personal interest in wild life, birds, beasts, and 
flowers, and also in the natives who composed their numerous company 
or with whom they came into contact on their travels from Mombasa to 
Nairobi, northward through the Kenya Game Reserve almost to the 
Abyssinian frontier, south again into the lion country of the Tanganyika 
Territory, and then west through Uganda to the Kivu “ gorilla land ” 
of the Pare National Albert in the Congo. Akeley had already studied 
the mountain gorilla here in 1921; now, however, he succumbed to 
fever before he could even take up the work again. But Mrs. Akeley 
assumed his task, and here collects a series of observations which go 
far to diminish the legendary aggressiveness and ferocity of this most 
interesting of creatures. She is an able but not always a very 
distinguished writer, and though a third perhaps of the eighty-odd 
photographs might have been omitted without much loss, some of 
them, especially those of wild animals taken by Akeley himself, are 
unusually good. 


Digging Up the Past. By C. LEonarp Woo.ttry. Benn. 6s. 

In this little book Mr. Woolley is at pains to make sure that the 
value of the science of archzxology is seen in the correct perspective, 
and he is so anxious about this that he is bold enough to say that 
what matters most is not the object that is dug up but the manncr 


Gollancz. 





— 


in which it is unearthed. Mr. Woolley discusses the aim of the field 
archeologist, to discover and illustrate the course of human history; 
after which he describes in detail the manner in which the archeologist 
sets to work to dig “scientifically.” He explains how “ surface 
indications” provide the first clue to the best spots to commence 
digging, and he continues to emphasise once again the necessity to 
take strict records of the subsequent process, even to having an 
architect present to draw up ground-plans of the buildings of which 
even the slightest indication is unearthed. All through, the author 
addresses himself to the layman and makes his meaning doubly clear 
by relating episodes of adventures while digging and citing the cases 
where his theory preceded practice. 


A Philosophy of Reality. 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Young has the right conception of the philosopher, whose 
business is “‘ to make plain . . . the relations of all the parts of (the) 
universe to one another and to the whole.” But his book gives 
anything but the appearance of being an epitome of that inter-related 
whole called the universe, being for the most part a number of loosely 
connected opinions on subjects of psychological and philosophic 
interest. There are, however, in Mr. Young’s variegated pages many 
excellent ideas. His trouble is that ideas come too readily to him 
and that he does not elaborate them or submit them to experiment. 
He declares that it is his main object “‘ to maintain that things are 
what they seem, however much more they may also be.” But the 
defence of realism gets forgotten as the book proceeds. There are 
chapters on the objectivity which is matter, the human unit, the 
spiritual life, the five senses, time, space and number, good and evil, 
and progress. 


The School Idea, Ancient and Modern. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


Mr. Davis calls his little study ‘‘ an essay on the place of schools 
in civilisation and on their present characters and functions.” He 
prefaces it with a brief historical survey of schools in the ancient 
world, but his main concern is with modern education and that branch 
of it which came into being in 1870. He tells the story of the fight 
for education which still continues though all the outposts have long 
since fallen, and discusses the cost and the value of what has been 
provided, the old methods and the new, the attitude of parents to 
teachers, and in the main proves himself a satisfactory guide to the 
history of his subject. It is rather a pity, however, that he suggests 
that one of the aims of education should be to enable men to love 
the work they do more than the wages they are paid for doing it. 
The education that made man really love machine-minding would 
have something radically wrong in it. Mr. Davis himself harps upon 
the original meaning of the word school, as leisure; and the more 
the modern pedagogue bears that derivation in mind the better it will 
be for the coming generations, 


The Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. Edited and selected 
by MurreEt MASEFIELD, M.A. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Fanny Burney was a livelier person than Madame D’Arblay; and 
she was also the better diarist. Mrs. Masefield’s selection from the 
diary and letters gives that impression of sly continuous good spirits 
which in the six or more original volumes have evaporated long before 
the end. The portraits at the beginning of Johnson, Boswell, Mrs. 
Thrale, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke and Sheridan, are unsurpassed as 
literary snapshots. Most readers of Boswell are reminded of Fanny 
Burney’s description of the lunch party at Streatham : Doctor Johnson 
talking and eating, Bozzy leaning his car ‘‘ almost on the shoulder of 
the Doctor,” “his eyes goggled with eagerness . . . and his mouth 
dropt open to catch every syllable that might be uttered.’ The other 
picture, some years later, of the scene outside the palace railings, in 
which Boswell was begging anecdotes for his Life of Johnson, and failing 
to get them, insisted on reading passages from the proofs of his book, 
is as typical. About Fanny’s “‘ slyness,” which Mrs. Masefield only 
hints at, there can surely be little doubt. Johnson’s “ You little 
character-monger, you !| ” shows that he was well aware of it. As the 
guileless author of Evelina she enjoyed herself immensely, and not 
least she must have relished those moments of confusion when the 
conversation was on her book, and someone peeped along the table at 
her in astonishment. Mrs. Masefield has kept all the best parts of the 
diary, and they give an almost uninterrupted story. The introduction 
and the occasional “ links’ in the text are admirably done. Fanny 
Burney is the most readable of diarists and this edition should bring 
her to the notice of readers who have hitherto been wary of her prolixity. 


The Books of the Emperor Wu Ti. By Watrer MECKAUER. 
Translated from the German by J. J. SavitLe Garner. Secker. 


By E. L. Younc. Manchester University 


By VALENTINE Davis. 


Here is a book which has the charm and wisdom of a legend or 3 
fairy-tale, and like most legends and fairy-tales, a great deal of the 
truth. The date of the narrative is not given, which makes the story 
appear even more uncertain and imaginary, and yet in the revolution 
of the sons of China against the parents we find many of the thoughts 
and ideas which are still current at the present time. The story 
progresses gently and slowly ; there is no violent appeal to the emotions 
of the reader, and yet this is a book one could not wish to put aside 
unfinished. Herr Meckauer, who has evidently been excellently served 
by his translator, writes a smooth and beautiful prose that holds the 
attention thitaghout. It is not enough to say that the setting is the 
gorgeous, fantastie, cruel world of ancient China, for the setting 4% 
the book. Yet, beyond that, there is still the ageless beauty and 
wisdom of the story of Shu Yee, and his metamorphosis from the 
plebeian and rather stolid merchant into the sage, whose “ burial 
place can nowhere be found . . . for whom the eternal road of earth 
rounded itself into a circle with the eternal starlit street of Heaven. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH, Walsall House, Private Hotel, West Cliff. 


Bxcellent cuisine and. service. Quiet ‘situation. Special residential terms. 4 E cu ee ITY 
REFORMED INNS 




















170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 





The £53,000,000 lia- 





bilities of the C.W.S. 

ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High - class BANKare backed by 

Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. P. H. sound realisable assets 
Rocgrs (Cookery diploma}. Tel. 866. 





EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. Vegetarian Guest House. 
sunny situation. Special Terms for Winter.—Mrs. Wynne. 


OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 


hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest 
or comfortable holiday. 


Warm, In addition the re- 


serves and Insurance 
funds of the Society 
—some £5,000,000— 
add to the security 
of the depositors. 








RQUAY. PEMBROKE HOTEL. (An _ English Biarritz.) 
200 yards beach. Own grounds. Sheltered. Warm. Happy environment, with 
every home comfort. E.l. and gas-fires. Winter terms from 2} gns.—FosTsR. 


ERNDOWN, DORSET. The Links Hotel (Pte.). 
situated. South aspect. Residential winter terms 2} gns. ’Phone: 





Beautifully 


Ferndown 61. 


FULL PARTICULARS 
OF THE C.W.S. 
BANKING SERVICE 
on request to 





ARTMOOR.— Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 


Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting-Rooms. Indoor Sanitation. Terms 
very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 








FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


ENSINGTON, NEWBURGH HOUSE, 184 CROMWELL ROAD, Cc. L ‘ Ss. BANK 
S.W.5. WESTERN 4948. 


Inclusive terms from 3 gns. single, 6 gns. double. 
Constant hot water. Gas-fires in all bedrooms. Good public rooms. Restaurant. Head Office: 
lawn tennis club attached. Two hard courts. Two minutes Earl’s Court Station.—Miss 


C.M. TURNER, M.B.E. i; BALLOON STREET, MANCHESTER 
| ie LET furnished, Hampstead. first floor flat directly overlooking 


Branches : 
heath, garden balcony 30 feet long; 2 bed; 2 reception; kitchen; bathroom; 2 
catral heating; constant hot water; electric power; telephone; quiet, lovely view, moderate LONDON : 99 Leman Street, E.1. 
terms.—Box 726, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 42 Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster. 
UNNIEST HOUSE on the coast to let furnished. Five bedrooms. 


v Ti ar 
Sun lounge, with vita glass; garden; garage. Wide views and wonderful sands. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: West Blandford Street. 
Spring months from 3 gns.—LEaRED, Newgale, Roch, Pembs. BRISTOL: Broad Quay. 

















EAUTIFUL HOME for one or two gentlemen, full services if 
required.—Paut, 178 High Street, Rickmansworth. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 
TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- 
YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- signs from 2 gns.—Write Osporngs, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. on stating shades desired.—Jamus STREET TWEED Deror, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 





(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. ARMALADE—as supplied to London clubs. Old family recipe, 


























a ae now ——. 12 1-lbs. carriage paid, 13s. Sample, 8d.—Dorotay 
YPEWRITING of every description undertaken by thoroughly re FE 
experienced and highly-recommended typist. Quickness and accuracy & aranteed ; EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare hours profitable. 
a AS SA, 0 Cees Sane, Soy See : : Booklet free.-—Regent Institute (Dept. 191), 9 Palace Gate, W.8. 
UTHOR’S MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by : 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxgr, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. ALS OF DOM. See Cee age peer po 
i i i “ Pai wd the 1 ft, , elastic 
PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. g ative wool,” At ‘Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN’ SHOP PRICES: ands 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. Sale Discount during February only.—Write now for illustrated booklet to:—S.T. 92, 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. Wu. D, Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
= — — — and a. 
Secretaries and a ice ant, iem or Permanent, 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a change of address are particularly 
uested to write early in the week. Notice of any such change received later tian 
SS. Typed, also French and German.—Miss PoLLarD, 36 Ampthill We : 


Wednesday in each week cannot be dealt with. All such communications must be ad- 


Square, N.W.1. Museum 3965. dressed to The Manager, New StatesMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2_ 
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SPECIAL AMALGAMATION NUMBER 


FEBRUARY 28TH 
SIXPENCE EVERYWHERE, OR POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION 30s. PER ANNUM 
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The Uneasy Triangle. By Arex. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

The average Englishman will probably feel a little uncomfortable as 
he reads this story of the British Army of the Rhine, written by an 
officer who served with it from 1923 to 1927. No doubt much that 
stirs our sympathy as we read Apex’s quiet, dispassionate and circum- 
stantial account of the occupation passed unnoticed by a people 
accustomed to treat uniforms with deference, though of course the 
mental sufferings of the officer-class must have been acute. As 
compared with the ill-conditioned conduct of our Allies in their area, 
our contro] was mild and gentlemanly; but in its cold formality and 
rigidity may be at times even more wounding to German pride than 
was the turbulent misbehaviour of the French. Apex had German 
relations in the Cologne area, and his story of a visit he paid them goes 
to the very root of the matter. Anonymity in itself is apt to inspire 
mistrust, but in the present case it was probably enforced, and there 
is no sign whatever that in his detailed story Apex has anywhere 
departed from the truth or been moved by malice. 


Nelson: The Establishment of British World Dominion. By 
Frieprica M. KIRCHEISEN. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


Written by a German for German readers, this study of Nelson, 
although one may resent a certain undercurrent of disparagement, 
is on the whole as knowledgeable a piece of work as could reasonably 
be ex There is, perhaps, a little too much about Lady 
Hamilton, with regard to whom Herr Kircheisen allows his moral 
indignation to outrun his intelligence. The lady really was beautiful, 
attractive and entertaining, and pace Mary Hamilton, who was an 
aristocrat, a prude and a blue stocking, she had quite good manners. 
One gets a little weary of being told such obvious things as that Nelson 
disobeyed orders, was vain, or given to discussing his health. His 
sickness, however, was far from imaginary, and the greatest of all 
seamen was no sailor. That he asked to come home because he was 
ill and then asked to be employed again immediately was not absurd, 
or contradictory: it was simply Nelson. As for the theory that his 
successes were due to the blunders of his opponents, successes in wars 
between peoples of the same civilisation generally are. Nelson was 
lucky? Possibly. But the real reason of his success was his firm 
conviction that he would be successful and the technically sound and 
deeply imaginative measures he took to make sure that he was 
successful, 


The Puritan Mind. 
18s. 


The title of this book implies that within its covers will be found 
at last a history of that mind which for some three thousand years 
has distrusted the body, and in a world eager enough for happiness 
derived from genial human contacts has interposed an austerity which 
by devious ways has given us, besides many saints and a multitude 
of successful business men, the desolation of Sunday in Manchester 
and the activities of Al Capone in Chicago. Unfortunately, Professor 
Schneider has taken a narrower view of his subject, and has merely 
written a history of the New England Puritans and of the degeneration 
of Puritan idealism into Yankee self-righteousness, Though interest 
in the development of Yankee self-righteousness is in one respect 
local, the stamp it has set on American culture generally is of an 
importance transcending national boundaries; and that the economic 
position of Europe to-day is as it is, is at least partly due to that 
austerity which produced both Puritan thrift and Yankee prosperity. 
Dr. Schneider, however, is concerned mainly with the religious side 
of Puritanism. His investigation of the Puritan doctrines, and the 
philosophies which arose from them, is thorough and often arresting ; 
and the study of Hawthorne with which he concludes is remarkable 
for its insight into the novelist’s mind. 


By Hersert WALLACE SCHNEIDER. Constable® 


About Motoring 


WEYMANN AND SEMI-WEYMANN 
BODIES 


T is no exaggeration to say that the original type of closed 
body is obsolete, and that no tearful mourners desire to 

+ attend its obsequies. It was, in fact, a thoroughly 
vicious method of construction. Its wooden framework was 
built like a table or a door. Stout wooden ribs were mortised 
into each other, square wooden end fitting into squared 
wooden socket to furnish a rigid wooden skeleton. This was 
covered and fortified by panels of steel or aluminium bradded 
at mnumerable points to the wooden skeleton. Strength and 
rigidity were the builder’s objectives, though he was pre- 
vented from attaining either of them by considerations of 
weight; if weight had been immaterial he would have utilised 
angle girders of heavy steel instead of wooden ribs. This 
pseudo-rigid structure was then bolted down at several points 
to the steel frame of the car. And the chassis frame, like 
the body, was pseudo-rigid. The designer wished it to be 
rigid in order that its various shafts and bearings might 
maintain precise alignment. But, like the coachbuilder, he 
was hampered at every turn by considerations of weight; and 
his chassis, being necessarily too light to be rigid, flexed over 
every bump and pothole. Realising this, he incorporated 


various flexible joints.in his transmission, a concession which 
the coachbuilder was for many years quite unable to apply. 





ee 


Every time the pseudo-rigid chassis flexed it inflicted stresses 
on the pseudo-rigid body; and the body faithfully registered 
these cumulative stresses by a chorus of squeaks, 
“* Working ” of the body elements occurred at every window, 
at every door, at every point where wooden rib was socketed 
into wooden rib, at every point where steel panel was nailed 
to wooden skeleton. After a few thousand miles these 
expensive old-fashioned bodies began to suffer from 4 
miniature orchestra of inaccessible and incurable groans and 


squeaks and rattles. 
* * 


Then M. Weymann came to our rescue. He jettisoned the 
old and almost unattainable ideal of a rigid body and frankly 
substituted the more scientific notion of a body which could 
fiex noiselessly within modest limits. He retained the origina] 
wooden skeleton, transformed by a revolutionary principle as 
simple as most great ideas are simple. His skeleton embodies 
no mortised joints whatsoever. Nowhere does wood touch 
wood; but each pair of wooden members are separated by a 
tiny air space, bridged by a tongue of flexible steel, stiff 
enough to eliminate any excess of movement but yielding 
enough to absorb stresses. These joints are necessarily and 
permanently silent; no internal creaking or ‘‘ working ”’ is 
possible. As the skeleton is flexible its skin must also be 
flexible, and is furnished by stretching taut over the frame. 
work wide rolls of a patented fabric. Simultaneously, the 
weight is again reduced by utilising this skin and framework 
as a mere shell and bolting the seats to the chassis, or rather 
to a floor fastened to the chassis. Finally, the original 
Weymann body is endowed with special warmth in winter 
and coolness in summer by doubling the skin, so that the 
walls are of the “ cavity ” type, with an insulating chamber 
of air enclosed between the outer fabric and the inner lining, 

* * * 


Brilliantly efficient as the original Weymann body was, it 
surprised experts by losing its pristine popularity rather fast. 
This was a pure fluke. The fabrics used for forming the skin 
were for technical reasons of a matt surface and somewhat 
dull hues. The chemists have so far failed to produce them 
either with a glossy surface or with bright colour finishes. 
I entirely refuse to accept as final any failure of applied 
science along some trail which it has pursued to a point. 











Leaflets 


For the benefit of that large section of the 
| public which finds itself bewildered by busi- i 
ness language, the Westminster Bank issues 
from time to time simply worded explana- i 
tions of various ways in which it is able and | 
glad to be of use to its customers. Amongst i 


Westminster Bank | 


its publications are the following: § Points 
before Travelling, notes on the Protection of Ht 
Travellers from Loss. § Thirty-nine Advan- i 
tages of an Account with the Bank. § The i 
Saving Habit, an outline of the Home Safe | 
system. § Safeguards for Travellers, a warning 
against carrying foreign notes. § Securities, it 
their Custody and Supervision. § Wills, i 
| Trusts, and Settlements, the Bank as an Executor 
| 

| 

t 





| Copies may be had on asking at almost any branch, H 

or by addressing a postcard to the Secretary, i 

Westminster Bank Limited 
| 

| ) 

i 

| : 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 





The ordinary general meeting of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
was held at Horseferry Road, Westminster, on February 6th. 
Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L. (the Governor), presided. The 
Secretary, Mr. W. L. Galbraith, read the notice convening the meeting. 
The report and accounts were taken as read. The Chairman said: 

I propose first to deal with the capital account. We have expended 
during the year a total of {1,005,000. We have depreciated our 
ships and stoves by £117,000, making a net increase in the capital 
of £888,000. 

Expenditure this year has been exceptionally heavy, partially 
due to the large number of mains which have had to be laid in the 
areas we have taken over in recent years—Brentford, Grays and 
Pinner—and also to the work we have done at the request of the 
Government in respect of gasholders, mains and other plant. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY MILD YEAR. 


You will have seen from the report that we have experienced a 
decrease in business of 2$ per cent. During the second half of the 
year the increase in our business was normal, but it was not sufficient 
to make up for the decrease in the sales of gas during the first part 
of the year when we experienced exceptionally mild weather. In 
the year 1929 we had an abnormal increase in the first six months 
of over eight per cent. owing to the severe climatic conditions then 
prevailing and, therefore, it was only to be expected that with a mild 
winter in the following year there would be a falling off in gas sales. 
There is no reason, therefore, for anxiety with regard to the company’s 
position. During the year we had an addition of 25,000 consumers 
and sent out 90,000 additional gas appliances. This is eminently 
satisfactory, and in due course we shall reap the reward. 

The decrease in gas sales cost the company {180,000. 

The cost of coal was more by £75,000, due chiefly to the fact that 
the percentage of coal gas made was larger than in the corresponding 
period. This led to a reduction in the proportion of water gas made 
and there was a saving of £52,000 on oil. 


SERVICE TO THE CUSTOMER. 


The large figure spent on repairs and maintenance of mains and 
service pipes, repair and renewal of meters and stoves is an indication 
that the company is pursuing its established policy of giving satis- 
faction to its consumers. Rentals of meters and stoves show a satis- 
factory increase. With regard to residuals, coke and breeze show an 
improved position, having brought in over {100,000 more. Tar and 
its products were not so satisfactory, and the revenue from them 
shows a reduction; a matter which we hope may be remedied in future 
years. The one feature which is thoroughly unsatisfactory is sulphate 
of ammonia, on which in 1929 we made a profit of £77,000 and last 
year a loss of £16,000. For this unpleasant result the company is 
in no way responsible. 


Tue UNSATISFACTORY SULPHATE MARKET. 


The unsatisfactory market position has been brought about by the 
large quantity of nitrogen which is now being extracted from the air 
by synthetic plants not only in Great Britain, but also in Germany, 
France, Italy, the United States, Japan, and elsewhere. There is 
Qo prospect of the situation improving, inasmuch as it is the policy 
of the countries mentioned to possess their own nitrogen plants, not 
only for producing the fertilisers they require but also as a home 
source of nitrogen in the event of war. We received about {12 a ton 
for sulphate before the war and to-day we obtain less than £5 per ton. 
We cannot avoid the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia as we are 
not allowed to run the ammoniacal liquor into the sewers and are 
compelled to work it up into sulphate of ammonia. We are doing 
all we can to find means to remedy the position and research is taking 
place all the time to see whether any other use for ammoniacal liquor 
can be discovered. 


Tus RESULT OF THE YEAR’S WORKING. 


_The balance transferred from revenue to profit and loss was 
{1,810,000 as against {1,883,000 for the previous year. This balance, 
after allowing for interest on borrowed money and dividends 
distributed in respect of the June half-year, leaves £804,000 from 
which to pay dividends for the December half-year. 

This enables us to declare the usual dividends on the 4 per cent. 
Cons. Pref. Stock and the 34 per cent. Max. Stock, and a dividend 
at the rate of {5 12s. per cent. per annum on the Ordinary stock. 
These dividends leave {122,000 to be carried forward to the credit 
of the current year’s account, as against £160,000 last year. 


THE Lorp Mayor at Bow Common. 


With regard to the company’s works, everything is being done to 
keep them thoroughly up-to-date. At Bow Common the works 
have been reconstructed and in June the Lord Mayor of London 
did us the honour of opening them officially. Work is progressing on 
a large installation of coke ovens at Beckton; a reconstructed retort 
touse has been completed at Fulham and another at Nine Elms; 
and at Brentford and Southall the work on vertical retorts and other 
Plant is nearing completion. 


NEw SHOWROOMS. 


New showrooms have been opened at Barking Road, and others are 
in course of erection at Woodford, Harrow, Hackney and Acton, and 
we have acquired sites at Billericay, Rayleigh and Wickford for further 
showrooms. 

The Grays and Pinner Gas Companies were taken over at the 
beginning of last year, and the re-organization of these new districts 
is nearing completion. There is no doubt that they will prove of great 
value to the company. 


New GASHOLDERS. 


New gasholders have been erected at Southall and Richmond, and 
others are in course of erection at Beckton, Battersea, Kensal Green 
and Harrow. Considerable discussion arose as to the Harrow gasholder, 
and strong local opposition was encountered on the score that it would 
spoil the view from the top of Harrow Hill. The Harrow District 
Council, however, after discussing the matter, dropped their opposition 
on the understanding that they are to be notified when we reach 
180 feet, and that they should be allowed to have a say with regard 
to the painting of the holder. 


EXPEDITING CONSTRUCTIONAL WorRK. 


In the summer of 1929 we were approached by the Government, and 
asked whether we would put certain constructional work in hand at 
an earlier date than otherwise, on the understanding that the interest 
on the money so expended would be found for us for a period of years. 
We agreed, and accordingly we are in the process of expending some 
£500,000 or {600,000 on plant which will, of course, be ultimately 
needed. The work is proceeding rapidly and the expenditure for the 
year is included in the capital expenditure already referred to. 

You will realize that during the past year we have not been idle, 
but have been pressing forward with work for the ultimate benefit 
of the company. In this connection we are actively continuing our 
research work, without which little real progress can be made. 


Low TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


The low temperature plant at Richmond has been operated during 
the year, and we have come to an arrangement with the Government 
department concerned, to carry on work there for another year. 
““ Gloco,”’ the smokeless fuel produced, has been generally considered 
satisfactory. Unfortunately, however, the process has not been a 
commercial success. The tar produced has been found unsuitable for 
roadwork, and is only at present saleable for fuel. Research is being 
actively carried on, however, in the hope of finding some better use 
for this product. 

The Coal Mines Bill has now become an Act, but it is perhaps too 
early to say what its effect will be so far as the gas industry is concerned. 


FuRTHER AMALGAMATIONS PROPOSED. 


The company is promoting a Bill to provide for the transfer to this 
company of the undertakings of the Southend-on-Sea and Brentwood 
Companies, and for such other purposes as will be explained to you at 
the extraordinary general meeting to follow at the close of this meeting. 

During the autumn we made an issue of 24 million 44 per cent. Re- 
deemable Debenture Stock, which was applied for no less than 26 times 
over. It is very gratifying to find that the public hold gas stocks in 
such high repute. 


A PrRoTEsT AGAINST MINISTERIAL PROPAGANDA. 


I should like to draw your attention to a subject on which we feel 
very strongly, namely, the boosting that is being given to electricity 
by the Government and many local authorities. I am not complaining 
particularly of this Government, as we experienced the same thing 
under the previous Government, and apparently it is becoming the 
common practice in Government circles, whatever their complexion. 
Recently we had the spectacle of the Minister of Transport holding 
meetings in the cities of London, Manchester, Leeds and Glasgow, 
and I wish, on behalf of this company and the industry generally, 
emphatically to protest against his action. 

It is grossly unfair that a Minister of the Crown, whose duty surety 
it is to be impartial, should so far forget his public position as to come 
forward as special pleader for a particular industry, and not only 
recommend the use of electricity in general terms, but advocate the 
installation in particular of electric fires and cookers for domestic use. 
We may ask ourselves how a Minister of the Crown thinks that he is 
benefiting the country by advocating the displacement of gas fires 
and cookers by electric fires and cookers. What advantage is it to the 
unemployed of the country if a gasworker is put out of employment 
in order that an electrician may be found work ? 


STRANGE IDEAS oF ‘“ Farr Pray.” 


It will be a bad day for Governments and for industry if this precedent 
is followed, and if Ministers of the Crown are engaged in boosting and 
advertising particular trade interests to the detriment of others. 
What would be said if the President of the Board of Trade were to 
stump the country in support of gas at the expense of electricity, or 
in favour of motors as against railways? Not long ago the Minister 
of Transport, in speaking at a public meeting, called attention to the 
way the gas industry fought, and apparently he thought he was making 
the ‘‘ amende honorable ” in so doing, very much as if a warrior, after 
beating down an opponent by unfair means, called upon his followers 
to admire the fortitude and fighting qualities of the man he was trying 
to destroy. No! These are not our ideas of fair play. The 
unfortunate part of it is that the injustice does not end there, as the 
example set by a Minister of the Crown is followed by local authorities 
owning electricity undertakings where, taking heart no doubt from the 

(Continued on page 571.) 
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Therefore I confidently anticipate a day when the chemists 
will produce these durable fabrics with a glossy surface 
analogous to patent leather, but glistering in all the colours 
of the spectrum. So far, unfortunately, they have failed to 
keep pace with M. Weymann. Doubtless to his disappoint- 
ment, the synthetic cloth they have made displays none 
but subfuse tints, and such shades as claret and maroon 
represent as yet their wildest joie de vivre, whilst their 
smoothest surface bears more resemblance to tweed than to 
silk. So M. Weymann has shrugged his shoulders and 
developed a variant of his original design, known as the 
“‘semi-panelled’”’ body. This is true Weymann in all respects 
save one. Up to the waist line the flexible wooden skeleton 
is covered by light metal panelling, applied in a fashion which 
is claimed to eliminate the possibility of noise; the individual 
panels are bradded at certain points to the skeleton, but pads 
of felt are interposed between timber and metal. Above the 
waistline the original fabric skin is applied in the familiar 
manner. The net result is a Weymann body with the original 
merits of silence, light weight, insulation from outside tem- 
perature, and real flexibility; but it admits of the modern 
two-colour scheme of decoration, and up to the waistline the 
outside finish may be as smooth and as brilliant as any metal 
body. Actually the panels can be carried above the waist- 
line; but some loss of flexibility appears to result. 


* * * 


There is only one type of body which can be compared at 
all favourably with the Weymann. All-steel saloons are little 
heavier and quite as silent. They naturally take a glossy 
finish, and there is no limit to their colour schemes except 
the tint card of a paint shop. They are hotter than a 
Weymann in summer and colder in winter. They are more 
difficult and more expensive to repair after a minor collision, 
though they probably provide more protection for the 
occupants in any serious crash; for example, they will stand 
on their roofs quite as firmly as on their wheels and do not 
collapse except under frightful impacts. Personally, I should 
always order a Weymann in preference to an all-steel. The 
chief defect of the all-steel body is that it is constructed by 
pressing its individual parts from sheet steel under great dies 
in a high-powered press. The dies are inevitably expensive. 
Hence the small maker cannot supply an all-steel body unless 
he buys it from a firm which specialises in producing such 
parts for small concerns. And if we buy our all-steel saloon 
from a large factory it will be identical in every respect but 
colour with thousands of other bodies supplied to thousands 
of other motorists. Supposing it is a comfortable and hand- 
some body, I cannot see that this is important. I wear socks 
and singlets and pants which are no doubt worn in multi- 
plicate by every other man whom I meet in the street; and 
this reflection by no means wrings my withers. Still, there 
are many motorists who prefer to be singular; and for them 
the all-steel body is obviously an atrocity. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


N spite of the Australian débdcle, referred to below, 
markets have been very much more cheerful and active 
than for some months past. Both New York and some 

of the Continental bourses have been firmer, and although an 
uninterrupted rise is neither probable nor desirable, the 
feeling is gaining ground that so far as security prices are 
concerned the turning-point has been reached. The 
£12,000,000 of India 5} per cent. loan was over-subscribed, but 
there was a good deal of stagging and dealings have started 
at a discount. This loan is not, however, to be recommended, 
for being repayable either in 1936 or 1938 it is neither short- 
dated (in the sense that is popular with banks and other 
institutions) nor long-dated, and during the currency of the 
loan we shall have to face the worst period of crisis in regard 
to India. The London and National Property Company issue 
of £2,000,000 of 5 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 
99 was immediately over-subscribed, and will doubtless be 
quoted at 100, for not only is it secured upon the new 
building to be erected on the Hotel Cecil site, but it is pro- 
tected by the lease to the Shell-Mex, Limited, for a period 
extending beyond the date of repayment, the rental alone 
affording a handsome margin. 


* * * 


Industrial and commercial shares display a better tendency, 
and South Africans are still lively and should go higher. 
That this improved feeling is shared in responsible quarters 
is shown by the speech of Sir George Touche, who presided 
over the annual general meeting of the Sterling Trust on 
Tuesday. After the customary castigation of the Govern- 





seem 


ment, this experienced financier said that nobody really knew 
what the future had in store, except that every tide did turn, 
There were many who believed an improvement would begin 
in the United States and flow over the border to Canada. 
He said that while there was no convincing sign that the 
decline was at an end in either of those countries, it was 
anticipated by those who had made a close statistical study 
of what had happened after past periods of subnorma] 
business that the decline would cease in the present half-year 
and that a moderate improvement would ensue. 


* * * 


The situation in Australia deserves careful attention, for 
what Australia does to-day this country may be compelled to 
do the day after to-morrow. The seriousness of the situation 
may be gauged by the fact that the New South Wales 53 per 
cent. loan of 1922 is quoted at 77. As this loan is repayable 
on November Ist, 1932, the yield, if the loan were to be 
repaid on the due date, would be at the rate of over 30 per 
cent. per annum. The Commonwealth 5 per cent. loans are 
quoted at the wide margin of 66-72 per cent. It is doubtful 
if any financial writer can plume himself on recommendations 
to purchase made during the period of high prices, but it 
may be permissible to point out that for years past warnings 
have appeared in these notes as to the inevitability of an 
Australian financial breakdown, and in September last, when 
the press generally was reassuring holders of Australian 
loans, I wrote that although to give expression to such 
opinions was unpopular, “ I will tempt Providence by placing 
on record the belief that there will be some serious dis- 
turbances in the Commonwealth, with possible attempts at 
secession on the part of some of the States, and that it will 
be fortunate if a moratorium is  avoided.’”’ When 
Mr. Theodore, the present Federal Treasurer, was in England 
a few years ago he had tea with me at the County Hall. His 
appearance and manner reminded me of the better-class type 
of American politician, and I should think that in ability he 
stands head and shoulders above his colleagues. At that 
time he was Premier of Queensland, and one felt confident 
that he would ultimately be at the head of the Common- 


wealth. In some respects his career reminds one of that of 
M. Caillaux in France. It would be dangerous to prophesy 
further. A. Emi Davis. 
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jead given them, they do everything in their power to prevent the 
tenants of their housing estates from using gas. 

The following letter was recently addressed to the tenants of Council 
houses by the clerk of a Corporation in the North of England :— 


It has been brought to the notice of the Corporation that the 
gas company have been canvassing tenants of the Corporation houses 
with a view to having gas installed. 

Iam, therefore, instructed to inform you that, by the terms of your 
tenancy, you are not entitled to agree to the gas company installing 
gas in your premises, without the previous consent, in writing, of your 
landlord, the Corporation. 

In no circumstances, therefore, must you permit gas to be installed 
in your premises. If this is done, it will be regarded as a breach of 
the conditions of your tenancy and the Council will be compelled 
to serve notice to quit and take steps to obtain possession of your 
house. 


In a part of our own district, the local council concerned, who are the 
landlords, went so far as to ensure that the gas pipes which had been 
installed in the houses should not be used for a gas supply for any 
purpose by taking the extreme step of filling these pipes with liquid 
cement, 

Is THIS A FREE COUNTRY? 


We rub our eyes and wonder if we really live in a free country. 
This conduct is all so un-British. It is a breach of two principles to 
which we have laid claim with pride in this country—first, liberty 
of the subject and, second, unbiassed administration of their districts 
by the local authorities—and strong steps ought to be taken to prevent 
its continuance. When one reads of all this activity on the part of 
this particular Minister, one begins to wonder whether an element of 
doubt is creeping into the minds of those responsible as to whether 
the electricity scheme is going to be the financial success promised. 
Will the Government be called upon ultimately to implement the 
guarantee they have given? Might not this account for some of the 
desperate remedies adopted and for the abnormal activity of the 
Minister of Transport at the present time ? 


OBSOLETE STATUTORY FETTERS. 


There is another matter on which I desire to say a few words, namely, 
the dilatoriness of Government departments in dealing with new 
legislation urgently required by statutory industries. We, as everyone 
knows, carry on our business under certain general Acts of Parliament. 
These general Acts of Parliament can really be regarded as the minutes 
ofa superior board of directors. The principal provisions under which 
we work date as far back as 1847, when gas was a monopoly. To-day, 
as you are all aware, it is not a monopoly. It is face to face with 
acute competition not only from electricity but also from oil, and yet 
we are still fettered in many respects by the operation of out-of-date 
Acts. It is true that Parliament gave us some relief in 1920 and 
again in 1929, but delay after delay is encountered when we endeavour 
to get the industry put upon a proper basis. The Government 
National Fuel and Power Committee recommended in 1928 that certain 
alterations should be made in the general law governing gas under- 
takings, and this was recommended even more strongly by the Govern- 
ment Area Gas Supply Committee last year. For some time we have 
been agitating to obtain amending legislation to give us the freedom 
already accorded to our electrical rivals, but so far all we know is 
that a committee is being established to consider the matter. We 
are thankful, however, for small mercies, and I would therefore urge 
that the committee should get to work at the earliest possible date 
and legislation immediately follow. 


DISHEARTENING DELAYS. 


These delays are most disheartening and very serious for the industry. 
A year is a long time in our history, although it may not seem so to 
the politician. When it is unanimously admitted that there are 
grievances which ought to be put right, what would be thought of a 
board of directors who postponed carrying out reforms for two or 
three years because they would not give the time for their discussion ? 
If Parliament assumes the role of a directorate and takes upon itself 
the control of an industry, the least it can do is to give sufficient time 
to attend to that control, and if things are wrong put them right 
forthwith. I am not complaining of any particular department, but 
lam complaining of the attitude Governments adopt towards statutory 
industries which in effect they control. It is the fashion to say that 
more industries should be controlled, and my reply is that until we see 
that control is not another word for delay, the country should be most 


reluctant to allow any other industries to be put under Government 
contro]. 


I think I would be lacking in my duty if I did not refer to the serious 
Position in which this country finds itself to-day. 
_ It used to be the accepted maxim that one should live within one’s 
imcome—and I for one believe that this simple maxim is as true to-day 
ait was. It is important for an individual and for a trading concern, 
but even more for a Government, whose expenditure for the most 
part is unproductive. 


FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMICS. 


This fundamental principle of economics is easily understood by 
everyone, but is being lost sight of at the present time, and the public 
mind confused by the different and contradictory theories put forward 
by financial experts. 

Theories wth regard to the influence of the gold standard, over- 
Production and lack of purchasing power are no doubt important 
subjects for discussion. We may, however, have to wait a long time 
for a solution of these questions. In the meantime, what can we do 
tohelp ourselves ? The principal thing is to give up extravagance, 
and not pursue a policy of spending what we cannot afford. This is 


a thing that can be put in hand immediately while we are waiting for 
these world problems of over-production, distribution of gold, etc., 
to be discussed and, if possible, settled by the experts. There was a 
time, not so long ago, when taxation was considered as only to be 
resorted to with reluctance, but now no further excuse for taxation 
is considered necessary than that the object is desirable, whether the 
country is in the position to afford it or not. Until the country comes 


to its senses on this subject, there is no hope for a general improve- 
ment. 


THE CoMPANyY’s FouNDATIONS SOUND. 


Coming back to our company, I may say that I consider our business 
sound to the core, and, provided the dice are not loaded against us 
with regard to boosting electricity and that the price of coal is not 
unduly increased by Government intervention, the prospects of the 
company are excellent. 

Before I close I should like to pay tribute to the good work done 
during the past year by all ranks in the company. We have an 
excellent general manager in Mr. Foot, and a most capable chief engineer 
in Mr. Hardie. Our controller of gas sales, who is so well known for 
the good work he has done for the gas industry, was appointed chair- 
man of the Government Committee on Education for Salesmanship, 
and was recently knighted by H.M. the King. I am sure you will 


wish to join with me in heartily congratulating Sir Francis Goodenough 
on this honour. 


Tur BENEFITS OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

Our co-partnership scheme attained its majority last year. Since 
its inception there has been a steady growth of the co-operative spirit 
in the company with an increased realisation by the co-partners of the 
value of the common good. This co-operative spirit has contributed 
very largely to the success of the company, and I should like to say 
how gratified I am when, from time to time, I get unsolicited 
testimony from gas consumers saying how considerate, attentive and 
anxious to please our staff is. This, I think, is the best test of the 
working of the co-partnership ideal in the company. 

It is, indeed, no longer a question of taking things easily and waiting 
for business to come. It is a struggle all the time. For that purpose 
we are continuing to train our staff for the strenuous fight that lies 
before us. No effort will be spared to see that the company’s work 
is well done and that the consumer is given complete satisfaction. 


THE REPORT AND ACCOUNTS WERE ADOPTED. 


At the subsequent extraordinary general meeting the chairman 
explained that the main object of the Bill was to take over the 
Southend-on-Sea and Brentwood Gas Companes’ areas, which were 
promising and capable of satisfactory development. 

The Bill also proposed to give the company power to invest a certain 
amount of money in concerns closely allied to their business. 


THRE Basic PRICE, 


He added :f Perhaps the most interesting section of the Bill is the 
one in which we propose to adopt what is called the “ basic price” 
principle, a method which Parliament has already agreed to in the 
case of the South Metropolitan Gas Company and other London and 
provincial companies. The adoption of the principle will be to the 
advantage of the company as well as to the consumer. 

The resolution was adopted that the Bill be approved. 








DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE CHILDREN 
TOUCH YOUR HEART! 
1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 


some total orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are 
now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES «& 
“ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one 
minute. 


£7 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 

one hour, 

Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of 
caring for, and providing for, these young ones, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE NEW SALESMAN ! 


HAVE you ever thought of The New Statesman as a Salesman? 
Whether you are wanting to buy, sell, let or rent property, if there 
is some article that you wish to buy or sell, if you are making or de- 
sire some appointment—in these andin many other ways you will 
find the classified advertisement columns of The New Statesman 
an effective and inexpensive medium. Small prepaid advertise- 
ments are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per 
line per insertion. (A line averages about eleven words). One 
line should be added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions 
are allowed for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent 
on oarmeenes to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


emenenenael 


SCHOLARSHIPS 





BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Board propose to appoint two H.M. INSPECTORS (WOMEN) 
of Physical Exercises to take up duty next autumn. Preference will 
be given to candidates not under 30 years of age who have taken a 
full course of training in the Swedish System and have had experience 
as Organisers of Physical Training, or in some post carrying responsi- 
bility for the training of teachers in Physical Training, or special 
experience in some other branch of physical education. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form and must reach 
the Board not later than Wednesday, the 4th March, 1931. 

Copies of the prescribed form, together with particulars as to salary 
and conditions of service, can be obtained on application in writing 
to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W.1. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for appointment 
as Inspectors under the Board need not renew their applications. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH 
WEST OF ENGLAND, EXETER. 











Applications are invited for the Chair of History which will become 
vacant at the end of the current Session. 

Particulars of appointment will be forwarded by the undersigned 
with whom applications should be lodged not later than 25th April, 
1931. 

' A. K. WOODBRIDGE, 

Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 











DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE : 
READERSHIP IN ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION. 

The Council invites applications for the Readership in Accounting 
and Administration in the Department of Commerce vacant at the 
end of the present session. 

Stipend, {600 per annum. 

Applications (six copies), accompanied by testimonials or such other 
credentials as candidates may desire to submit, should be sent, on 
or before April 20th, 1931, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

G. BURTON, 

The University, Secretary, 

Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 





ENTRED in Lancashire’s trade depression, unable to obtain work 
after months of continuous trying—girl of 25 seeks employment any part of country. 
Qualities : sound character, intelligence and reliability. Interested modern thought, 

literature and music. Is anyone in more prosperous part of country willing to offer any 
kind of job—economically and morally sound? en 727, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of G tics. The Course of Training extends 

over $ years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum, 
For prospectus, apply Sesteranv. 








HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recognised by the Board of Education. Principal: 
Miss MARGARET SPENCE, Students are prepared for the examinations of the National 
Froebel Union. The course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence {94 10s. to 
£100 168, Fees without residence £31 108s.—For particulars apply SECRETARY. 





LECTURES 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ THE PROBLEM OF NATIONALITIES” will 
be given (in English) by Professor R. REDSLOB (Professor of 
International Law and Diplomatic History in the University of 
Strasbourg, Professor in the Academy of International Law at 
The Hague, Assoc. Member of the International Diplomatic Academy) 
at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2, on Wednesday, FEBRUARY 25th, at 5 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by Professor J. L. Brierley, O.B.E., M.A., 
B.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


ELIGION IN SCHOOLS. A meeting in support of the ‘Secular 

Solution,” i.e., no teaching of religion in school hours or at the public expense in 

State supported schools, will be held at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn, on 

Tuesday next +a 3 th, at 8 p.m.—Chairman: Mrs. M. L. TIEDEMAN ; Speakers : 

Mr. H. Sweit, C.B.E., M.P.; Mr. Ernest Tuurtie, M.P.; Mr. CHAPMAN CouEn; Rev. 
Dr. WALTER WaALsH; Dr. V.'H. Rutuerrorp and others. 














ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday, February 15, 


C. Dettsitz Burns, M.A., D.Lit., “ Science and Philosophy.” Sunday, February 22, 
C. De.iste Burns, *M. y ’D.Lit. 


HARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Lord GISBOROUGH. 

Five Entrance Scholarships are open for competition for entrance 
to the school in September, 1931, to girls between the ages of 12 and 
15; value {90 to £50. 

Latest date for returning Entry Forms, March 16th. Full particulars 
may be obtained from HEADMISTRESS’S SECRETARY. 


PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. An _ open 
oe of £40 per annum is offered for sory to * ~ over 12 and under 
on July 31st, 1931. Last date of entry, March 28th xamination, May sth 

to 7th. panies to the Heap Mistress. 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. An open 
Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to girls over 10 and under 13 =e 31st, 
1931. Last date of entry, March 14th. Examination, May 11th to 13th.—Apply 

to the Heap Mistrzss. 














SCHOOLS 


USSEX HIGHLANDS—PINEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, 700 ft. 
pone ah sea gomtediing 2 Ashdown Forest. Co-education 3-14. Modern individual 
Open air. Home life and care. Entire charge at imclusive fees.—Apply 

the Principals: Miss M. K. Witson, Miss E. STRACHAN. 


HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.5. Founded 
1820. Boarding School for Girls, 11- ., Recognised by B. of E. Healthy 
situation on highest ridge of Middlesex. ell-equipped be gg good pla 


fields and tennis courts. Sound education; prep. for Universities. Visits > kee 
concerts; art exhibitions. 


CHOOL LIFE as a Joyful Adventure. Established to promote = 
ideals of the Order of Woodcraft Chivalry. The Forest School, amid roo acres 
woodland, 200 feet above sea, on edge of New Forest, offers a sound educa’ — 

normal boys and girls. ew development of body and mind. Riding a 

boating, fishing, crofting, e' Pets encouraged. raduate staff. ny ill 

prospectus from the Prineipal : Cc Rutter, B.A., Forest School, Godshill, 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and advice 
concerning the most suitable establishments will be given free of charge to parents 
Stating their requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of 

fees, etc.) to Messrs. Truman & Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Stet, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most 
complete guide to schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature, 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application, 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES, 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Heapmistress: Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


INEHURST, HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. Co-educational Boarding 
School (3-12 years). Ideally situated in beautiful grounds of 26 acres. Moder 


methods, many crafts. Special attention to diet and health.—Principals: Miss M., B. 
Rerp, Mrs. I. E. Lovett, L.R.A.M. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress; Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 
of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to — the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to e 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be p 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. , 
inclusive of Elocution ,Dancing,Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft.above sea- 
level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. Co-educational. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. Education for living. Montessori, Junior 
and Senior Schools. Full particulars from the Principal: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LLB. 


AK TREE SCHOOL (LTD.), DORKING, SURREY. 
Home and Day School. Girls 5-14, boys 5-10. Entire charge. Healthy situation 
on bigh ground. Education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Schcols. 

Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS. 


T. MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman : The Right Honourable Lorp GisporouGn. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, Esq., u.p. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A, 
The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing _— on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 


niversities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply 
the SEcRETARY. 


EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN), 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, sg A 


home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, 
Mitprep STEELE. 


RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL (late Albert Bridge School) for Girls 
and Boys.—Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘ New Idealsin Education ” applied. Individual time-tables. 

for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animai pets allowed.— 
Apply to Principat. 





















































THEATRES 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437.) Evenines AT 8.15. 
Barry Jackson presents 
“THE BARRETTS OF = STREET,” 
y Rudolf Besie 
Matinées Wolo and Saturday at 2.30. 
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